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THE DISSOLUTION OF THE MONASTERIES. 

BY J. A. FROUDE. 

To be entirely just in our estimate of 
other ages is not difficult—it is impossible. 
Even what is passing in our presence we see 
but through a glass darkly. The mind as 
well us the eye adds something of its own, 
before an image, even of the clearest object, 
can be painted upon it. 

And in historical inquiries, the most in- 
structed thinkers have but a limited advan- 
tage over the most illiterate. Those who 
know the most approach least to agreement. 
The most careful investigations are diverging 
roads—the farther men travel upon them, 
the greater the interval by which they are 
divided. In the eyes of David Hume, the 
history of the Saxon Princes is ‘* the scuf- 
fling of kites and crows.’’ Father Newman 
would mortify the conceit of a degenerate 
England by pointing to the sixty saints and 
the hundred confessors who were trained in 
her royal palaces for the Calendar of the 
Blessed. How vast a chasm yawns between 
these two conceptions of the same era! 
Through what common term can the student 
pass from one into the other! 

Or, take an instance yet more noticeable. 
The history of England scarcely interests Mr. 
Macaulay before the Revolution of the seven- 
teenth century. To Lord John Russell, the 
Reformation was the first outcome from cen- 
turies of folly and ferocity ; and Mr. Hal- 
lam’s more temperate language softens with- 
out concealing a simélar conclusion. These 
writers have all studied what they describe. 
Mr. Carlyle has studied the same subject 
with power at least equal to theirs, and to 
him the greatness of English character was 
waning with the dawn of English literature ; 
the race of heroes was already failing. The 
era of action was yielding before the era of 

h. 

All these views may seem to ourselves ex- 
aggerated ; we may have settled into some 
moderate via media, or have carved out our 
own ground on an original pattern; but, if 
we are wise, the differences in other men’s 
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judgments will teach us to be diffident. The 
more distinctly we have made history bear 
witness in favor of our particular opinions, 
the more we have multiplied the chances 
against the truth of our own theory. 

Again, supposing, that we have made a 
truce with ‘‘ opinions,”’ properly so called ; 
supposing we have satisfied ourselves that it 
is idle to quarrel upon points on which good 
men differ, and that it is better to attend 
rather to what we certainly know; suppos- 
ing that, either from superior wisdom, or 
from the conceit of superior wisdom, we have 
resolved that we will look for human perfec- 
tion neither exclusively in the Old World 
nor exclusively in the New—neither among 
Catholics nor Protestants, among Whigs or 
Tories, heathens or Christians—that we have 
laid aside accidental differences, and deter- 
mined to recognize only moral distinctions, 
to love moral worth, and to hate moral evil, 
wherever we find them ;—even supposing all 
this, we have not much improved our posi- 
tion—we cannot leap from our shadow. 

Eras, like individuals, differ from one 
another in the species of virtue which they 
encourage. In one age we find the virtues 
of the warrior, in the next of the saint. 
The ascetic and the soldier in their turn dis- 
appear; an industrial era succeeds, bringing 
with it the virtues of common sense, of 
grace, and refinement. ‘There is the virtue 
of energy and command, there is the virtue 
of humility and patient suffering. All these 
are different, and all are, or may be, of 
equal moral value ; yet, from the constitution 
of our minds, we are so framed that we can- 
not equally appreciate all; we sympathize 
instinctively with the person who most rep- 
resents our own ideal—with the period when 
the graces which most harmonize with our 
own tempers have been especially cultivated. 
Further, if we leave out of sight these refine- 
ments, and content ourselves with the most 
popular conceptions of morality, there is this 
immeasurable difficulty,—so great, yetso little 
considered,—that goodness is positive as well 
as negative, and consists in the active accom- 
plishment of certain things which we are 
bound to do, as well as in the abstaining 
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from things which we are bound not to do. 
And here the warp and woof vary in shade 
and pattern. Many a man, with the help of 
circumstances, may pick his way clear 
through life, never having violated one pro- 
hibitive commandment, and yet at last be 
fit only for the place of the unprofitable ser- 
vant—he may not have committed either sin 
or crime, yet never have felt the pulsation of 
a single unselfish emotion. Another, mean- 
while, shall have been hurried by an impul- 
sive nature into fault after fault, shall have 
been reckless, improvident, perhaps profli- 
gate, yet be fitter after all for the kingdom 
of Heaven than the Pharitee—fitter, because 
against the catalogue of faults there could 
perhaps be set a fairer list of acts of com- 
parative generosity and self-forgetfulness— 
fitter, because to those who love much, much 
is forgiven, Fielding had no occasion to 
make Blifil, behind his decent coat, a traitor 
and a hypocrite. It would have been 


enough to have colored him in and out alike 
in the steady hues of selfishness, afraid of 
offending the upper powers as he was afraid 
of offending Allworthy,—not from any love 
for what was good, but solely because it 
would be imprudent—because the pleasure 


to be gained was not worth the risk of con- 
sequences. Such a Blifil would have an- 
swered the novelist’s purpose—he would still 
have been a worse man in the estimation of 
some of us than Tom Jones. 

So the truth is; but unfortunately it is 
only where accurate knowledge is stimulated 
by affection, that we are able to feel it. 
Persons who live beyond our own circle, and 
still more persons who have lived in another 
age, receive what is called justice, not 
charity ; and justice is supposed to consist in 
due allotments of censure for each special act 
of misconduct, leaving merit unrecognized. 
There are many reasons for this harsh 
method of judging. We must decide of 
men by what we know, and it is easier to 
know faults than to know virtues. Faults 
are specific, easily described, easily appreci- 
ated, easily remembered. And again, there 
is, or may be, hypocrisy in virtue; but no 
one pretends to vice who is not vicious. 
The bad things which can be proved of a 
man we know to be genuine. He was a 
spendthrift, he was an adulterer, he gam- 
bled, he fought a duel. These are blots pos- 
itive, unless untrue, and when uncorrected 
tinge the whole character. 
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This also is to be observed in historical 
criticism. All men feel a necessity of being 
on some terms with their conscience, at 
their own expense, or at another's. If they 
cannot part with their faults, they will at 
least call them by their right name when 
they meet with such faults elsewhere; and 
thus, when they find accounts of deeds of 
violence or sensuality, of tyranny, of injus- 
tice of man to man, of great and extensive 
suffering, or any of those other misfortunes 
which the selfishness of men has at various 
times occasioned, they will vituperate the 
doers of such things, and the age which has 
permitted theni to be done, with the full 
emphasis of virtuous indignation, while. all 
the time they are themselves doing things 
which will be described, with no less jus- 
tice, in the same color, by an equally virtu- 
ous posterity. 

Historians are fond of recording the sup- 
posed sufferings of the poor in the days of 
serfdom and villanage ; yet the records of the 
strikes of the last ten years, when told by 
the sufferers, contain pictures no less fertile 
in tragedy. We speak of famines and 
plagues under the Tudors and Stuarts ; but 
the Irish famine and the Irish plague of 
1847, the last page of such horrors which 
has yet been turned over, is the most horri- 
ble of all. We can conceive a description 
of England during the year which has just 
closed over us, true in all its details, con- 
taining no one statement which can be chal- 
lenged, no single exaggeration which can be 
proved. And this description, if given with- 
out the correcting traits, shall make ages to 
come marvel why the Cities of the Plain were 
destroyed, and England was allowed to sur- 
vive. The frauds of trusted men, high in 
power and high in supposed religion ; the 
wholesale poisonings; the robberies; the 
adulteration of food—nay, of almost every 
thing exposed for sale—the cruel usage of 
women—children murdered for the burial 
fees—life and property insecure in open day 
in the open streets—splendor such as the 
world never saw before upon earth, with vice 
and squalor crouching under its walls—let 
all this be written down by an enemy, or let 
it be ascertained hereafter by the investiga- 
tion of a posterity which desires to judge us 
as we genorally have judged our forefathers, 
and few years will show darker in the Eng- 
lish annals than the year which bas so lately 












closed behind us. - Yet we know, in the 
honesty of our hearts, how unjust such a 
picture would be. Our future advocate, if 
we are 80 happy as to find one, may not be 
able to disprove a single article in the indict- 
ment—and yet we know that, as the world 
goes, he will be right if he marks the year 
with a white stroke—as one in which, on 
the whole, the moral harvest was better than 
an average. 

Once more: our knowledge of any man is 
always inadequate—even of the unit which 
each of us calls himself ; and the first condi- 
tion under which we can know a man at all 
is, that he be in essentials something like 
ourselves ; that our own experience be an 
interpreter which shall open the secrets of 
his experience ; and it often happens, even 
among our contemporaries, that we are al- 
together baffled. The Englishman and the 
Italian may understand each other’s speech, 
but the language of each other’s ideas has 
still to be learnt. Our long failures in Ire- 
land have risen from a radical incongruity 
of character which has divided the Celt 
from the Saxon. And again, in the same 
country, the Catholic will be a mystery to 
the Protestant, and the Protestant to the 
Catholic. Their intellects have been shaped 
in opposite moulds; they are like instru- 
ments which cannot be played in concert. 
In the same way, but in a far higher degree, 
we are divided from the generations which 
have preceded us in this planet—we try to 
comprehend a Pericles ora Caesar—an image 
rises before us which we seem to recognize 
as belonging to our common humanity. 
There is this feature which is familiar to us 
—and this—and this. We are full of hope; 
the lineaments, one by one, pass into clear- 
ness; when suddenly the figure becomes 
enveloped in a cloud—some perplexity crosses 
our analysis, bafiling it utterly ; the phantom 
which we have evoked dies away before our 
eyes, scornfully mocking our incapacity to 
master it. 

The English antecedent to the Reforma- 
tion are nearer to us than Greeks or 
Romans; and yet there isa large interval 
between the baron who fought at Barnet 
field, and his polished descendant at a 
modern levée. The scale of appreciation and 
the rule of judgment—the habits, the 


hopes, the fears, the emotions—have utterly 
changed. 
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In perusing modern histories, the present 
writer has been struck dumb with wonder at 
the facility with which men will fill in 
chasms in their information with conjecture ; 
will guess at the motives which have 
prompted actions ; will pass their censures, 
as if all secrets of the past lay out on an 
open scroll before them. He is obliged to 
say for himself that, wherever he has been 
fortunate enough to discover authentic ex- 
planations of English historical difficulties, 
it is rare indeed that he-has found any con- 
jecture, either of his own or of any other 
modern writer, confirmed. The true motive 
has almost invariably been of a kind which 
no modern experience could have suggested. 

Thoughts such as these form a hesitating 
prelude to an expression of opinion on a 
controverted question. They will serve, 
however, to indicate the limits within which 
the said opinion is supposed to be hazarded. 
And, in fact, neither in this nor in any his- 
torical subject is the conclusion so clear that 
it can be enunciated in a definite form. The 
utmost which can be safely hazarded with 
history is to relate honestly ascertained 
facts, with only such indications of a judicial 
sentence upon them as may be suggested in 
the form in which the story is arranged. 

Whether the monastic bodies of England, 
at the time of their dissolution, were really 
in that condition of moral corruption which 
is laid to their charge in the Act of Parlia- 
ment by which they were dissolved, is a 
point which it seems hopeless to argue. 
Roman Catholic, and indeed almost all Eng- 
lish, writers who are not committed to an 
unfavorable opinion by the ultra-Protestant- 
ism of their doctrines—seem to have agreed 
of late years that the accusations, if not 
false, were enormously exaggerated. The 
dissolution, we are told, was a predetermined 
act of violence and rapacity ; and when the 
reports and the letters of the visitors are 
quoted in justification of the Government, 
the discussion is closed with the dismissal of 
every unfavorable witness from the court, as 
venal, corrupt, calumnious—in fact, as a 
suborned liar. Upon these terms the argu- 
ment is easily disposed of; and if it were 
not that truth is in all matters better than 
falsehood, it would be idle to redépen a ques- 
tion which cannot be justly dealt with. No 
evidence can affect convictions which have 





been arrived at without evidence—and why 
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should we attempt a task which it is hopeless 
to accomplish? It seems necessary, how- 
ever, to reiissert the actual state of the sur- 
viving testimony from time to time, if it be 
only to sustain the links of the old tradi- 
tions; and the present paper will contain 
one or two pictures of a peculiar kind, ex- 
hibiting the life and habits of those institu- 
tions, which have been lately met with 
chiefly among the unprinted Records, In 
anticipation of any possible charge of un- 
fairness in judging from isolated instances, 
we disclaim simply all desire to judge—all 
wish to do any thing beyond relating certain 
ascertained stories. Let it remain, to those 
who are perverse enough to insist upon it, 
an open question whether the monasteries 
were more corrupt under Henry VIII. than 
they had been four hundred years earlier. 
The dissolution would have been equally a 
necessity; for no reasonable person would 
desire that bodies of men should have been 
maintained for the only business of singing 
masses, when the efficacy of masses was no 
longer believed. Our present desire is 


merely this—to satisfy ourselves whether the 
Government, in discharging a duty which 
eould not be dispensed with, condescended 


to falsehood in seeking a vindication for 
themselves which they did not require; or 
whether they had cause really to believe the 
majority of the: monastic bodies to be as 
they affirmed—whether, that is to say, there 
really were such cases either of flagrant 
immorality, neglect of discipline, or careless 
waste and prodigality, as to justify the gen- 
cral censure which was pronounced against 
the system by the Parliament and the Privy 
Council. 

Secure in the supposed completeness with 
which Queen Mary’s agents destroyed the 
Records of the visitation under her father, 
Roman Catholic writers have taken refuge in 
a disdainful denial ; and the Anglicans, who 
for the most part (while contented to enjoy 
the fruits of the Reformation) detest the 
means by which it was brought about, have 
taken the same view. Bishop Latimer tells 
us that, when the Report of the visitors of 
the abbeys was read in the Commons House, 
there rose from all sides one long ery of 
“Down with them.”” But Bishop Latimer, 
in the opinion of High Churchmen, is not 
to be believed. Do we produce letters of 
the visitors themselves, we are told that they 
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are the slanders prepared to justify a pre- 
conceived purpose of spoliation. No wit- 
ness, it seems, will be admitted unless it be 
the witness of a friend. Unless some enemy 
of the Reformation can be found to confess 
the crimes which made the Reformation 
necessary, the crimes themselves are to be 
regarded.asunproved. This is a hard condi- 
tion. We appeal to Wolsey. Wolsey com- 
menced the suppression. Wolsey first made 
public the infamies which disgraced the 
Church; while, notwithstanding, he died 
the devoted servant of the Church. This 
evidence is surely admissible? But no: 
Wolsey, too,’ must be put out of court. 
Wolsey was a courtier and a time-server. 
Wolsey was a tyrant’s minion. Wolsey was 
—in short, we know what Wolsey was—or 
what he was not. Who can put confidence 
in a charlatan? Behind the bulwarks of 
such objections, the champion of the abbeys 
may well believe himself secure. 

And yet, unreasonable though these de- 
mands may be, it happens, after all, that we 
are able partially to gratify them. It is 
strange that, of all extant accusations 
against any one of the abbeys, the heaviest 
is froma quarter which even Lingard him- 
self would scarcely call suspicious, No pic- 
ture left us by Henry’s visitors surpasses, 
even if it equals, a description of the condi- 
tion of the Abbey of St. Albans, in the last 
quarter of the fifteenth century, drawn by 
Morton, Henry VII.’s Minister, Cardinal 
Archbishop, Legate of the Apostolic See, in 
a letter addressed by him to the Abbot of St. 
Albans himself. 

We must request our reader’s special atten- 
tion for the next two pages. 

In the year 1489, Pope Innocent VIII.— 
moved with the enormous stories which 
reached his ear of the corruption of the 
houses of religion in England—granted a 
commission to the Archbishop of Canterbury 
to make inquiries whether these stories were 
true, and to proceed to correct and reform a8 
might seem good tohim. The regular clergy 
were exempt from episcopal visitation, ex- 
cept under especial directions from Rome. 
The occasion had appeared so serious as to 
make extraordinary interference necessary. 

On the receipt of the Papal commission, 
Cardinal Morton, among other letters, wrote 
the following : 


«« John, by Divine permission, Archbishop 
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of Canterbury, Primate of all England, 
te of the Apostolic See, to William, 
t of the antes of St. Albans, 
ting. 

“s We have received certain letters under 
lead, the copies whereof wo herewith send 

ou, from our most holy Lok and Father in 

hrist, Innocent, by Divine Providence 
Pope, the eighth of that name. We there- 
fore, John, the Archbishop, the visitor, re- 
former, inquisitor, and judge therein men- 
tioned, in reverence for the Apostolic See, 
have taken upon ourselves the burden of 
enforcing the said commission ; and have de- 
termined that we will proceed by, and ac- 
cording to, the full force, tenor, and effect 
of the same. 

‘And it has come to our ears, being at 
once publicly notorious and brought before 
us _ the testimony of many witnesses 
worthy of credit, that you, the abbot afore- 
mentioned, have been of long time noted 
and diffamed, and do yet continue so noted, 
of simony, of usury, of dilapidation and 
waste of the goods, revenues, and possessions 
of the said monastery, and of certain other 
enormous crimes and excesses hereafter writ- 
ten. In the rule, custody, and administra- 
tion of the goods, spiritual and temporal, of 
the said monastery, you are so remiss, 80 
negligent, so prodigal, that whereas the said 
monastery was of old times founded and en- 
dowed by the pious devotion-of illustrious 
princes of famous memory, heretofore kings 
of this land, the most noble progenitors of 
our most serene Lord and King that now is, 
in order that true religion might flourish 
there, that the name of the Most High, in 
whose honor and glory it was instituted, 
might be duly celebrated there ; 

**And whereas, in days heretofore the 
regular observance of the said rule was 
greatly regarded, and hospitality was dili- 
gently kept; 

‘* Nevertheless, for no little time, during 
which you have presided in the same mon- 
astery, you and certain of your fellow monks 
and brethren (whose blood, it is feared, 
through your neglect, a severe Judge will re- 
quire at your hand) have relaxed the meas- 
ure and form of religious life; you have laid 
aside the pleasant yoke of contemplation, 
and all regular observances; hospitality, 
alms, and those other offices of piety which 
of old time were exercised and ministered 
therein, have decreased, and by your faults, 
your carelessness, your neglect and deed, do 
daily decrease more and more, and cease to 
be regarded—the pious vows of the founders 
are defrauded of their just intent; the 


Ab 


antient rule of your order is deserted ; and 
not a few of your fellow monks and brethren, 
as we most deeply grieve to learn, giving 
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themselves over to a reprobate mind, layin 
aside the fear of God, ti lead only a life of 
lasciviousness—nay, as is horrible to relate, 
be not afraid to defile the holy placer, even 
the very churches of God, by infamous in- 
tercourse with nuns, e¢ sanguinis et seminis 
effusione. 

‘You yourself, moreover, among other 
grave enormities and abominable crimes 
whereof you are guilty, and for which you 
are noted and diffamed, have, in the first 
place, admitted a certain married woman, 
named Elena Germyn, who has separated 
herself without just cause from her husband, 
and for some time past has lived in adultery 
with another man, to be a nun or sister in 
the house or Priory of Pray, lying, as bs 
cme within your jurisdiction. ou 

ave next appointed the same woman to be 
prioress of the said house, notwithstanding 
that her said husband was living at the time, 
and is still alive. And finally, Father 
Thomas Sudbury, one of your brothermonks, 
publicly, notoriously, and without interfer- 
ence or punishment from you, has associated, 
and still associates, with this woman as an 
adulterer with his harlot. 

** Moreover, divers other of your brethren 
and fellow monks have resorted, and do 
resort, continually to her and other women 
at the same place, as to a public brothel or 
receiving house, and have received no cor- 
rection therefore. 

‘* Nor is Pray the only house into which 
you have introduced disorder. At the nun- 
nery of Sapwell, which you also contend to 
be under your jurisdiction, you change the 
prioresses and superiors again and again at 
your own will and caprice. Here, as well as 
at Pray, you depose those who are good and 
religious; you promote to the highest digni- 
ties the worthless and the vicious. The 
duties of the order are cast aside, virtue is 
ym ep eh and by these means so much cost 
and extravagance has been caused, that to 

rovide means for your indulgence you have 
introduced certain of your brethren to pre- 
side in their houses under the name of 
guardians, when in fact they are no guard- 
ans, but thieves and notorious villains ; and 
with their help you have caused and per- 
mitted the goods of the same priories to be 
dispensed, or to speak more truly to be dissi- 
pated, in the above-described corruptions 
and other enormous and accursed offences. 
Those places once religious are rendered and 
reputed as it were profane and impious; 
and by your own and your creatures’ con- 
duct are so impoverished as to be reduced to 
the verge of ruin. 

‘In like manner, also, you have dealt 
with certain other cells of monks, which 
you say are subject to you, even within the 





tion, and desirous therefore of pleasing ao 
mate away wi 


Iban; and you have not 
men, but have rather knowingly supported 
and maintained them. If any of your 
brethren be living justly and -— if 
any be wise and virtuous, these you 
straightway depress and hold in hatred. . . 
oe BOB ewe 


But we need not transcribe further this 
overwhelming document. It pursues its way 
through mire and filth to its most lame and 
impotent conclusion. After all this, the 
abbot was not deposed; he was invited 
merely to reconsider his doings, and if pos- 
sible amend them. Such was Church dis- 
cipline, even under an extraordinary commis- 
sion from Rome. But the most incorrigible 
Anglican will scarcely question the truth of 
@ picture drawn by such a hand; and it 
must be added that this one unexceptionable 
indictment lends at once assured credibility 
to the reports which were presented fifty 
years later, on the general visitation. There 
is no longer room for the presumptive objec- 
tion that charges so revolting could not be 
true. We see that in their worst form they 
could be true, and the evidence of Legh and 
Leghton, of Rice and Bedyll, as it remains 
in their letters to Cromwell, must be shaken 
in detail, or else it must be accepted as cor- 
rect. We cannot dream that Archbishop 
Morton was mistaken, or was misled by false 
information. St. Albans was no obscure 
priory in a remote and thinly-peopled 
county. The Abbot of St. Albans was a 
peer of the realm, taking precedence of bish- 
ops, living in the full glare of notoriety, 
within a few miles of London. The arch- 





bishop had ample means of ascertaining the 
truth; and, we may be sure, had taken care 
to examine his ground before be left on 
record so tremendous an accusation. This 
story is true—as true asit is piteous. We 
will pause a moment over it befure we pass 
from this, once more to ask our passionate 
Church friends whether still they persist that 
the abbeys were no worse under the Tudors 


than they had been in their origin, under the 
*| Saxons, or under the first Norman and Plan- 


tagenet kings. No, indeed, it was not so. 
The abbeys which towered in the midst of 
the English towns, the houses clustered at 
their feet like subjects round some majestic 
queen, were images indeed of the civil su- 


‘|premacy which the Church of the Middle 


Ages had asserted for itself; but they were 
images also of an inner spiritual sublimity, 
which had won the homage of grateful and 
admiring nations. The heavenly graces had 
once descended upon the monastic orders, 
making them ministers of mercy, patterns of 
celestial life, breathing witnesses of the 
power of the Spirit in renewing and sancti- 
fying the heart. And then it was that art 
and wealth and genius poured out their 
treasures to raise fitting tabernacles for the 
dwelling of so divine a soul. Alike in the 
village and the city, amongst the unadorned 
walls and lowly roofs which closed in the 
humble dwellings of the laity, the majestic 
houses of the Father of mankind and of his 
especial servants rose up in sovereign beauty. 
And ever at the sacred gates sat Mercy, 
pouring out relief from a never-failing store 
to the poor and the suffering; ever within 
the sacred aisles the voices of holy men were 
pealing heavenwards in intercession for the 
sins of mankind ; and such blessed influences 
were thought to exhale around those myste- 
rious precincts, that even the poor outcasts 
of society—the debtor, the felon, and the 
outlaw—gathered round the walls as the 
sick men sought the shadow of the apostle, 
and lay there sheltered from the avenging 
hand, till their sins were washed from off 
their souls. The abbeys of the middle ages 


floated through the storms of war and con- 
quest, like the ark upon the waves of the 
flood, in the midst of violence remaining in- 
violate, through the awful reverence which 
surrounded them. The abbeys, as Henry’s 
visitors found them, were as little like what 
they once had been, as the living man in 
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the pride of his growth is like the corpse 
which the earth makes haste to hide for- 


ever. 

The official letters which reveal the condi- 
tion into which the monastic establishments 
had degenerated, are chiefly in the Cotton 
Library, and a large number of them have 
been published by the Camden Society. Be- 
sides these, however, there are in the Rolls 
House many other documents which confirm 
and complete the statements of the writers of 
those letters. There is a part of what seems 
to have been a digest of the Black Book—an 
epitome of iniquities, under the title of the 
Compendium Compertorum. There are also 
reports from private persons, private entrea- 
ties for inquiry, depositions of monks in offi- 
cial examinations, and other similar papers, 
which, in many instances, are too offensive 
to be produced, and may rest in obscurity, 
unless contentious persons compel us to bring 
them forward. Some of these, however, 
throw curious light on the habits of the time, 
and on the collateral disorders which accom- 
panied the more gross enormities. They 
show us, too, that, although the dark tints 
predominate, the picture was not wholly 
black ; that as just Lot was in the midst of 
Sodom, yet was unable by his single pres- 
ence to save the guilty city from destruction, 
so in the latest era of monasticism, there 
were types yet lingering of an older and 
fairer age, who, nevertheless, were not de- 
livered, like the patriarch, but perished most 
of them with the institution to which they 
belonged. The hideous exppsnre is not un- 
tinted with fairer lines; and we see traits 
here and there of true devotion, mistaken but 
heroic. 

Of these documents two specimens shall 
be given in this place, one of either kind : 
and both, so far as we know, new to modern 
history. The first is so singular, that we 
print it as it is found,—a genuine antique, 
fished up, in perfect preservation, out of the 
wreck of the old world. 

About eight miles from Ludlow, in’ the 
county of Herefordshire, once stood the 
abbey of Wigmore. There was Wigmore 
Castle, astronghold of the Welsh Marches, 
now, we believe, a modern well-conditioned 
mansion ; and Wigmore Abbey, of which we 
do not hear that there are any remaining 
traces. Though now vanished, however, 
like so many of its kind, three hundred years 





ago the house was in vigorous exstexve; 
and when the stir commenced for an iuquiry, 
the proceedings of the abbot of this place 
gave occasion to a memorial which stands in 
the Rolls collection as follows. (Rolls House 
MSS., Miscellaneous Papers, First Series. 
356.) 


‘* Articles to be objected against John 
Smart, Abbot of the Monastery of Wigmore, 
in the county of Hereford, to be exhibited to 
the Right Honorable Lord Thomas Cromwell, 
the Lord Privy Seal and Vicegerent to the 
King’s Majesty. 

‘“©1, The said abbot is to baateused of 
simony, as well for taking money for advo- 
cation and putations of benefices, as for giv- 
ing of orders, or, more truly, selling them, and 
that to such persons which have been re- 


jected elsewhere, and of little learning and 


light consideration. 

‘© 2, The said abbot hath promoted to 
orders many scholars, when all other bish- 
ops did refrain to give any for certain good 
ordinances devised by the King’s Majesty 
and his Council for the common weal of this 
realm. Then resorted to the said abbot, 
scholars out of all parts, whom he would 
promote to orders by sixty at a time, and 
sometimes more, and otherwhiles less. And 
sometimes the said abbot would give orders 
by night within his chamber ; and otherwise 
in the church early in the morning, and 
now and then at a chapel out of the abbey. 
So that there be many unlearned and light 
priests made by the said abbot, and in the 
diocese of Llandaff, and in the places afore- 
named—a thousand, as it is esteemed, b 
the space of this seven years he hath made 
priests, and received not so little money of 
them as a thousand pounds for their orders, 

‘¢ 3. Item, that the said abbot now of late, 
when he could not be suffered to give general 
orders, weekly for the most part doth give 
orders by pretence of dispensation ; and by .. 
that color he promoteth them to orders by 
two and three, and takes much money of 
them, both for their orders and for to pur- 
chase their dispensations after the time he 
hath promoted them to their orders. : 

‘©4, Item, the said abbot hath hurt and 
dismayed his tenants by putting them from 
their leases, and b iodine their commons 
from them, and selling and utter wasting of 
the woods that were wont to relieve and suc- 
cor them. , 

‘65. Item, the said abbot hath sold 
corradyes, to the damage of the said monas- 
tery. 

‘¢6, Item, the said abbot hath alienate 
and sold the jewels and plate of the monas- 
tery, to the value of five hundred marks, 
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to purchase of the Bishop of Rome his bulls 
to beta bishop, and to annex the said abbey 
to his bishopric, to that intent that he should 
not for his misdeeds be punished, or deprived 
from his said abbey. 

“7. Item, that the said abbot, long after 
that other bishops had renounced the Bishop 
of Rome, and professed them to the King’s 
Majesty, did use, but more verily usurped, 
the office of a bishop by virtue of his first 
bulls purchased from Rome, till now of late, 
as it will appear by the date of his confirma- 
tion, if he have any. 

“8. Item, that he the said abbot hath 
lived viciously, and kept to concubines 
divers and* many women that is openly 
known. 

“9. Item, that the said abbot doth yet 
continue his vicious living, as it is known, 
openly. 

**10. Item, that the said abbot hath 
spent and wasted much of the goods of the 
said monastery upon the aforesaid women. 

‘611. Item, that the said abbot is mali- 
cious and very wrathful, not regarding what 
he saith or doeth in his fury or anger. 

‘©12. Item, that one Richard Gyles 
bought of the abbot and convent of Wig- 
more a corradye, and a chamber for him and 
his wife for term of their lives; and when 
the said Richard Gyles was aged and was 
very weak, he disposed his goods, and made 
executors to execute his will. And when 
the said abbot now being—— perceived that 
the said Richard Gyles was rich, and had 
not bequested so much of his goods to him 
as he would have had, the said abbot then 
came to the chamber of the said Richard 
Gyles, and put out thence all his friends 
and kinsfolk that kept him in his sickness ; 
and then the said abbot set his brother and 
other of his servants to keep the sick man; 
and the night next coming after the said 
Richard Gyles’s coffer was broken, and 
thence taken all that was in the same, to 
the value of forty marks; and long after 
the said abbot confessed, before the executors 
of : said Richard Gyles, that it was his 
deed. 

*¢ 13. Item, that the said abbot, after he 
had taken away the goods of the said Rich- 
ard Gyles, used daily to reprove and check 
the said Richard Gyles, and inquire of him 
where was more of his coin and money ; and 
at the last the said abbot thought he lived 
too long, and made the sick man, after much 
sorry keeping, to be taken from his feather- 
bed, and laid upon a cold mattress, and 
kept his friends from him to his death. 

‘615. Item, that the said abbot consented 
to the death and murdering of one John 
Tichhill, that was slain at his procuring, 
at the said monastery, by Sir Richard Cub: 
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ley, canon and chaplain to the said abbot; 
which canon is and ever hath been since that 
time chief of the said abbot’s council; and 
is supported to carry crossbowes, and to go 
whither he lusteth at any time, to fishin 
and hunting in the king’s forests, parks, an 
chases ; but little or nothing serving the 
quire, as other brethren do, neither corrected 
of the abbot for any trespass he doth com- 
mit. 

‘¢16. Item, that the said abbot hath been 
perjured oft, as is to be proved, and is 
proved ; and as it is supposed, did not make 
a true inventory of the goods, chattels, and 
jewels of his monastery to the King’s Maj- 
esty and his council. 

‘617. Item, that the said abbot hath in- 
fringed all the king’s injunctions which were 
given him by Doctor Cave to observe and 
keep, and when he was denounced in pleno 
capitulo to have broken the same, he would 
have put in prison the brother as did de- 
nounce him to have broken the same injunc- 
tions, save that he was let by the convent 
there. 

‘618. Item, that the said abbot hath 
openly preached against the doctrine of 
Christ, saying he ought not to love his 
enemy, but as he loves the devil; and that 
= _ love his enemy’s soul, but not his 

ody. 
ig. Item, that the said abbot hath 
taken but small regard to the good-living of 
his household. 

‘© 20. Item, that the said abbot hath had 
and hath yet a special favor to misdoers and 
manquellers, thieves, deceivers: of their 
neighbors, and by them [is] most ruled and 
counselled. 

‘691, Item, that the said abbot hath 
granted leases of farms and advocations first 
to one man, and took his fine, and also hath 
granted the same lease to another man for 
more money ; and then would make to the 
last taker a lease or writing, with an ante- 
date of the first lease, which hath bred great 
dissension among gentlemen—as Master 
Blunt and Master Moysey, and other 
takers of such leases—and that often. 

‘¢22. Item, the said abbot having the con- 
trepaynes of leases in his keeping, hath, for 
money, rased out the number of years men- 
tioned in the said leases, and writ a fresh 
number in the former, taker’s lease, and in 
the contrepayne thereof, to the intent to de- 
fraud the taker or buyer of the residue of 
such leases, of whom he hath received the 
money. 

‘693. Item, the said abbot hath not, ac- 
cording to the foundation of his monastery, 
admitted freely tenants into certain alms- 
houses belonging to the said monastery ; but 
of them he hath taken large fines, and some 
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of them he hath ~ away that would not 
give him fines; whither poor, aged, and im- 
potent people were wont to be freely ad- 
mitted, an {to] receive the founder's alms 
that of the old customs [were] limited to the 
same—which alms is also diminished by the 
said abbot. 

6694, Item, that the said abbot did not 
deliver the bulls of his bishopric, that he 
purchased from Rome, to our sovereign lord 
the king’s council till long after the time he 
had delivered and exhibited the bulls of his 
monastery to them. 

‘© 25. Item, that the said abbot hath de- 
tained and yet doth detain servants’ wages : 
and often when the said servants hath asked 
their wages, the said abbot hath put them 
into the stocks, and beat them. 

‘¢ 26. Item, the said abbot, in times past, 
hath had a great devotion to ride to Llangar- 
van, in Wales, upon Lammas-day, to receive 
pardon there; and on the even he would 
visit one Mary Hawle, an old acquaintance 
of his, at the Welsh Poole; and on the 
morrow ride to the foresaid Llangarvan, to 
be confessed and absolved, and the same 
night return to company with the said Mary 
Hawle, at the Welsh Poole aforesaid, and 
Kateryn, the said Mary Hawle her first 
daughter, whom the said abbot long hath 
kept to concubine, and had children by her, 
that he lately married at Ludlow. And 
{there be] others that have been taken out 
of his chamber and put in the stocks within 
the said abbey, and others that have com- 
plained upon him to the king’s council of 
the Marches of Wales ; and the woman that 
dashed out his teeth, that he would have 
had by violence, & will not name now, nor 
other men’s wives, lest it would offend your 
good lordship to read or hear the same. 

‘¢ 27. Item, the said abbot doth daily em- 
bezzle, sell, and convey the goods, and chat- 
tels, and jewels of the said monastery, hav- 
ing no need 80 to do; for it is thought that 
he hath a thousand marks or two thousand 
lying by him that he hath gotten by selling 
of orders, and the jewels and plate of the 
monastery and corradyes; and it is to be 
feared that he will alienate all the rest, un- 
less your good lordship speedily make re- 
dress and provision to let the same. 

‘6 28. Item, the said abbot was accustomed 
yearly to preach at Leyntwarden on the Fes- 
tival of the Nativity of the Virgin Mary, 
where and when the people were wont to 
offer to an image there, and to the same the 
said abbot in his sermons would exhort them 
and encourage them. But now the oblations 
be decayed, the abbot, espying the image 
then to have.a cote of silver plate and gilt, 
hath taken away of his own authority the 
said image, and the plate turned to his own 
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use ; and left his preaching there, saying it 
is no manner profit to any man, and the 
plate that was about the said image was 
named to be worth forty pounds. 

‘629. Item, the said abbot hath ever 
nourished enmity and discord among his 
brethren ; and hath not encouraged them to 
learn the laws and the mystery of Christ. 
But he that least knew was most cherished 
by him; and he hath been highly displeased 
and [hath] disdained when his brothers 
would say that ‘ it is God’s precept and doc- 
trine that ye ought to prefer before your 
ceremonies and. vain constitutions.’ This 
saying was high disobedient, and should be 
grievously punished ; when that lying, oblo- 
quy, flattery, ignorance, derision, contumely, 
discord, great swearing, drinking, hypocrisy, 
fraud, superstition, deceit, conspiracy to 
wrong their neighbor, and other of that 
kind, was had in special favor and regard, 
Laud and praise be to God that hath sent 
us the true knowledge. Honor and long 
prosperity to our sovereign lord, and his 
noble council that teaches to advance the 
same. Amen. 

‘‘ By John Lee, your faithful bedeman, 
and canon of the said monastery of Wigmore. 

‘* Postscript. My good lord, there is in 
the said abbey a cross of fine gold and 
precious stones, whereof one diamond was 
esteemed by Doctor Booth, Bishop of Here- 
ford, worth a hundred marks. In that cross 
is inclosed a piece of wood, named to be of 
the cross that Christ died upon, and to the 
same hath been offering. And when it 
should be brought down to the church from 
the treasury, it was brought down with 
lights, and like reverence as should have 
been done to Christ himself. I fear lest the 
abbot upon Sunday next, when he may 
enter the treasury, will take away the said 
cross and break it, or turn it to his own use, 
with many other precious jewels that be 
there. 

‘All these articles afore written be true 
as to the substance and true meaning of 
them, though peradventure for haste and 
lack of counsel some words may be set amiss 
or out of their place. That I will be ready 
to prove forasmuch as lies in me, when it 
shall like your honorable lordship to direct 

our commission to men (or any man) that 
will be indifferent and not corrupt to sit 
upon the same, at the said abbey, where the 
witnesses and proofs be most ready and the 
truth is best known, or at any other place 
where it shall be thought most convefiient 
by your high discretion and authority.’’ 


The statutes of Provisors, commonly called 
Premunire statutes, which forbade all pur- 








chases of bulls from Rome under penalty of 
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outlawry, have been usually considered in 
the highest degree oppressive; and more 
particularly the public censure has fallen 
upon the last application of those statutes, 
when, on Wolsey’s fall, the whole body of 
the clergy were laid under a premunire, and 
only obtained pardon on payment of a 
serious fine. Let no one regret that he has 
learnt to be tolerant to Roman Catholics as 
the nineteenth century knows them. But it 
is a spurious charity, which, to remedy a 
modern injustice, hastens to its opposite ; 
and when philosophic historians indulge in 
loose invective against the statesmen of the 
Reformation, they show themselves unfit to 
be trusted with the custody of our national 
annals. The Acts of Parliament speak 
plainly of the enormous abuses which had 
grown up under these bulls. Yet even the 
emphatic language of the statutes scarcely 
prepares us to find an abbot able to purchase 
with jewels stolen from his own convent a 
faculty to confer holy orders, though he had 
never been consecrated bishop, and to make 
a thousand pounds by selling the exercise of 
his privileges. This is the most flagrant 
case which has failen under the eyes of the 
present writer. Yet it is but a choice speci- 
men out of many. He was taught to be- 
lieve, like other modern students of history, 
that the papal dispensations for immorality, 
of which we read in Fox and other Protes- 
tant writers, were calumnies, but he has 
been forced against his will to perceive that 
the supposed calumnies were but the plain 
truth ; he has found among the records—for 
one thing, a list of more than twenty clergy 
in one diocese who had obtained licenses to 
keep concubines.* After some experience, 
he advises all persons who are anxious to 
understand the English Reformation to place 
implicit confidence in the Statute Book. 
Every fresh record which is brought to light 
is a fresh evidence in its favor. In the 
fluctuations of the conflict there were parlia- 
ments, as there were princes, of opposing 
sentiments; and measures were passed, 
amended, repealed, or censured, as Protes- 
tants and Catholics came alternately into 
power. But whatever were the differences 
of opinion, the facts on either side which 
are stated in an Act of Parliament may be 
uniformly trusted. Even in the attainders 
for treason and heresy we admire the truth- 


* Tanner MS. 105, Bodleian Library, Oxford. 
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fulness of the details of the indictments, 
although we deplore the prejudice which at 
times could make a crime of virtue. 

We pass on to the next picture. Equal 
justice, or some attempt at it, was promised, 
and we shall perhaps part from the friends 
of the monasteries on better terms than they 
believe. At least, we shall add to our own 
history and to the Catholic martyrology a 
story of genuine interest. 

We have many accounts of the abbeys at 
the time of their actual dissolution. The 
resistance or acquiescence of superiors, the 
dismissals of the brethren, the sale of the 
property, the destruction of relics, &., are 
all described. We know how the windows 
were taken out, how the glass appropriated, 
how the ‘‘ melter ’’ accompanied the visitors 
to run the lead upon the roofs, and the 
metal of the bells into portable forms. We 
see the pensioned regulars filing out reluc- 
tantly, or exulting in their deliverance, dis- 
charged from their vows, furnished each 
with his ‘‘ secular apparel,’’ and his purse 
of money, to begin the world as he might. 
These scenes have long been partially known, 
and they were rarely attended with any 
thing remarkable. At the time of the sup- 
pression, the discipline of several years had 
broken down opposition, and prepared the 
way for the catastrophe. The end came at 
last, but as an issue which had been long 
foreseen. 

We have sought in vain, however, for a 
glimpse into the interior of the houses at 
the first intimation of what was coming— 
more especially when the great blow was 
struck which severed England from obedience 
to Rome, and asserted the independence of 
the Anglican Church. Then, virtually, the 
fate of the monasteries was decided. As 
soon as the supremacy was vested in the 
crown, inquiry into their condition could no 
longer be escaped or delayed; and then, 
through the length and breadth of the coun- 
try, there must have been rare dismay. The 
account of the London Carthusians is indeed 
known to us, because they chose to die rather 
than yield submission where their consciences 
forbade them; and their isolated heroism 
has served to distinguish their memories. 
The Pope, as head of the Universal Church, 
claimed the power of absolving subjects from 
their allegiance to their king. He deposed 
Henry. He called on foreign princes to 
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enforce his sentence; and, on pain of ex- 
communication, commanded tie native Eng- 
lish to rise in rebellion. The king, in self- 
defence, was compelled to require his sub- 
jects to disclaim all sympathy with these 
pretensions, and to recognize no higher 
authority, spiritual or secular, than himself 
within his own dominions. The regular 
clergy throughout the country were on the 
Pope’s side, secretly or openly. The Char- 
ter-house monks, however, alone of all the 
order, had the courage to declare their con- 
victions, and to suffer for them. Of the 
rest, we only perceive that they at last sub- 
mitted ; and since there was no uncertainty as 
to their real feelings, we have been disposed 
to judge them hardly as cowards. Yet we, 
who have never been tried, should perhaps 
be cautious in our censures. It is possible 
to hold an opinion quite honestly, and yet 
to hesitate about dying for it. We consider 
ourselves, at the present day, persuaded 
honestly of many things ; yet which of them 
should we refuse to relinquish if the scaffold 
were the alternative—or at least seem to 
relinquish, under silent protest ? 

And yet, in the details of the struggle at 
the Charter-house, we see the forms of 
mental trial which must have repeated them- 
selves among all bodies of the clergy wher- 
ever there was seriousness of conviction. If 
the majority of the monks were vicious and 
sensual, there was still a large minority 
laboring to be tr@p to their vows ; and when 
one entire convent was capable of sustained 
resistance, there must have been many where 
there was only just too little virtue for the 
emergency—where the conflict between in- 
terest and conscience was equally genuine, 
though it ended the other way. Scenes of 
bitter misery there must have been—of pas- 
sionate emotion wrestling ineffectually with 
the iron resolution of the Government: and 
the faults of the Catholic party weigh so 
heavily against them in the course and pro- 
gress of the Reformation, that we cannot 
willingly lose the few countervailing tints 
which soften the darkness of the case against 
them. 

Nevertheless, for any authentic account of 
the abbeys at this crisis, we have hitherto 
been left to our imagination. A stern and 
busy Administration had little leisure to pre- 
serve records of sentimental struggles which 
led to nothing. The Catholics did not care 
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to keep alive the recollection of a conflict in 
which, even though with difficulty, the 
Church was defeated. A rare accident caly 
could have brought down to us any fragment 
of a transaction which no one had an inter- 
est in remembering. That such an accident 
has really occurred, we may consider as un- 
usually fortunate. The story in question 
concerns the abbey of Woburn, and is as 
follows : 

At Woburn, as in ‘many other religious 
houses, there were representatives of both 
the factions which divided the country; 
perhaps we should say of three—the sincere 
Catholics, the Indifferentists, and the Protes- 
tants. These last, so long as Wolsey was in 
power, had been frightened into silence, and 
with difficulty had been able to save them- 
selves from extreme penalties. No, sooner, 
however, had Wolsey fallen, and the battle 
commenced with the Papacy, than the tables 
turned, the persecuted became persecutors— 
or at least threw off their disguise—and were 
strengthened with the support of the large 
class who cared only to keep on the winning 
side. The mysteries of the faith came to be 
disputed at the public tables ; the refectories 
rang with polemics; the sacred silence of the 
dormitories was broken for the first time by 
lawless speculation. The orthodox might 
have appealed to the Government: heresy 
was still forbidden by law, and if detected, 
was still punished by the stake. But the 
orthodox among the regular clergy adhered 
to the Pope as well as to the faith, and ab- 
horred the sacrilege of the Parkament as 
deeply as the new opinions of the Reformers. 
Instead of calling in the help of the law, 
they muttered treason in secret; and the 
Reformers, confident in the necessities of the 
times, sent reports to London of their argu- 
ments and conversations. The authorities 
in the abbey were accused of disaffection ; 
and a comniission of inquiry was sent down 
towards the end of the spring of 1536, to 
investigate. The depositions taken on this 
occasion are still preserved; and, with the 
help of them, we can leap over three cen- 
turies of time, and hear the last echoes of 
the old monastic life in Woburn Abbey dy- 
ing away in discord. 

Where party feeling was running so high, 
there were of course passionate arguments, 
The Act of Supremacy, the spread of Pro- 
testantism, the power of the Pope, the state 
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of England—all were discussed; and the 
possibilities of the future, as each party 
painted it in the colors of his hopes. The 
brethren, we find, spoke their minds in 
plain language, sometimes condescending to 

a joke. 

' Brother Sherborne deposes that the sub- 
prior “‘on Candlemas-day last past (Febru- 
ary 2, 1536), asked him whether he longed 
not to be at Rome where all his bulls 
wére?’’ Brother Sherborne answered that 
* his bulls had made so many calves that he 
had burned them. Whereunto thesub-prior 
said he thought there were more calves now 
than there were then.”’ 

Then there were long and furious quarrels 
about ‘‘my Lord Privy Seal’? (Cromwell), 
to one party the incarnation of Satan, to 
the other the delivering angel. Nor did mat- 
ters mend when from the minister they 
passed to the master. 

Dan John Croxton being in ‘ the shaving- 
house ’’ one day with certain of the brethren 
having their tonsures looked to, and gossip- 
ing, as men do on such occasions, one *‘ Friar 
Lawrence did say that the King was dead.” 
Then said Croxton, ‘‘ Thanks be to God, his 
Grace is in good health, and I pray God so 
continue him;’’ and said further to the 
said Lawrence, ‘‘ I advise thee to leave thy 
babbling.”’ Croxton, it seems, had been 
among the suspected in earlier times. Law- 
rence said to him, ‘‘ Croxton, it maketh no 
matter what thou sayest, for thou art one of 
the new world.”” Whereupon hotter still 
the conversation proceeded. ‘‘ Thy babbling 
tongue,’’ Croxton said, ‘‘ will turn us all to 
displeasure at length.”’—‘‘ Then,’’ quoth 
Lawrence, ‘‘ neither thou nor yet any of us 
shall do well as long as we forsake our head 
of the Church, the Pope.’’—‘ By the 
mass! ’’ quoth Croxton, ‘I would thy Pope 
Roger were in thy belly, or thou in his, for 
thou art a false perjured knave to thy 
Prince.’? Whereunto the said Lawrence un- 
awered, saying, ‘* By the mass, thou liest! 
I was never sworn to forsake the Pope to be 
our head, and never will-be.’’—*‘* Then,” 
quoth Croxton, ‘‘ thou shalt be sworn spite 
gf thine heart one day, or I will know why 
nay.”’ 

These and similar wranglings may be taken 
as specimens of the daily conversation at 
Woburn, and we can perceive how an abbot 
with the best intentions would have found 
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it difficult to keep the peace. There are in- 
stances of superiors in other houses throwing 
down their command in the midst of the 
crisis in flat despair, protesting that their 
subject brethren were no longer governable. 
Abbots who were inclined to the Reforma- 
tion could not manage the Catholics ; Catho- 
lic abbots could not manage the Protestants; 
Indifferent abbots could not manage either 
the one or the other. It would have been 
well for the Abbot of Woburn—or well as 
far as this world is concerned—if he, like 
one of these, had acknowledged his incapa- 
city, and had fled from his charge. 

His name was Robert Hobbes. Of his 
age and family, history is silent. We know 
only that he held his place when the storm 
rose against the Pope ; that, like the rest of 
the clergy, he bent before the blast, taking 
the oath to the King, and submitting to the 
royal supremacy, but swearing under pro- 
test, as the phrase went, with the outward, 
and not with the inward man—in fact, per- 
juring himself. Though infirm, so far, how- 
ever, he was too honest to be a successful 
counterfeit, and from the jealous eyes of the 
Neologians of the abbey he could not conceal 
his tendencies. Wehavesignificant evidence 
of the espionage which was established over 
all suspected quarters, in the conversations 
and trifling details of conduct on the part of 
the abbot, which were reported to the Gov- 
ernment. 

In the summer of 1534giprders came that 
the Pope’s name should be rased out wher- 
ever it was mentioned in the Mass books. 
A malcontent, by name Robert Salford, de- 
posed that ‘* he was singing mass before the 
abbot at St. Thomas’ altar within the mon- 
astery, at which time he rased out with his 
knife the said name out of the canon.” 
The abbot told him to ‘‘ take a pen and 
strike or cross him out.’? The saucy monk 
said those were not the orders. They were 
to rase him out. ‘* Well, well,’’ the abbot 
said, ‘‘it will come agnin one day.” 
‘¢ Come again, will it?’’ was the answer. 
‘Tf it do, then we will put him in again; 
but I trust I shall never see that day.’’ The 
mild abbot could remonstrate, but could not 
any more command; and the proofs of his 
malignant inclinations were remembered 
against him for the ear of Cromwell. 

In the general injunctions, too, he was di- 
rected to preach against the Pope, and to 
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expose his usurpation; but he could not 
bring himself to obey. He shrank from the 
pulpit; he preached but twice after the vis- 
itation, and then on other subjects, while in 
the prayer before the sermon he refused, as 
we find, to use the prescribed form. He only 
said, ‘* You shall pray for the spiritualty, 
the temporality, and the souls that be in the 
pains of purgatory ;”’ and did not name the 
King to be supreme head of the Church in 
neither of the said sermons, nor speak 
against the pretended authority of the 
Bishop of Rome. 

Again, when Paul the Third, shortly after 
his election, proposed to call a general coun- 
cil at Mantua, against which, by advice of 
Henry the Eighth, the Germans protested, 
we have a glimpse how eagerly anxious 
English eyes were watching for a turning 
tide. ‘‘ Hear you,’’ said the abbot one day, 
‘of the Pope’s holiness and the congrega- 
tion of bishops, abbots, and princes gath- 
ered to the council at Mantua? They be 
gathered for the reformation of the universal 
Church ; and here now we have a book of 
the excuse of the Germans, by which we may 
know what heretics they be, for if they were 
Catholics and true men as they pretend to 
be, they would never have refused to come 
to a general council.’’ 

So matters went with the abbot for some 
months after he had sworn obedience to the 
King. Lulling his conscience with such 
opiates as the caggists could provide for him, 
*e watched anxiously for a change, and la- 
bored with but little reserve to hold his 
brethren to their true allegiance. 

In the summer of 1535, however, a change 
came over the scene, very different from the 
outward reaction for which he was looking ; 
a better mind woke in the abbot; he learnt 
that in swearing what he did not mean, with 
reservations and nice distinctions, he had 
lied to Heaven and lied to man ; that to save 
his miserable life he had perilled his soul. 
When the oath of supremacy was required of 
the nation, Sir Thomas More, Bishop Fisher, 
and the monks of the Charterhonse, mis- 
taken, as we believe, in judgment, but true 
to their consciencies, and disdaining evasion 
or subterfuge, chose, with deliberate noble- 
ness, rather to die than to perjure them- 
selves. This is no place to enter on the 
great question of the justice or necessity of 





those executions; but the story of the s0-| 
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called martyrdoms convulsed the Catholic 
world. The Pope shook upon his throne; 
the shuttle of diplomatic intrigue stood still ; 
diplomatists who had lived so long in lies 
that the whole life of man seemed but a 
stage pageant, a thing of show and tinsel, 
stood aghast at the revelation of English sin- 
cerity, and a shudder of great awe ran 
through Europe. The fury of party leaves 
little room for generous emotion, and no 
pity was felt for these men by the English 
Protestants. The Protestants knew well 
that if these same sufferers could have had 
their way, they would themselves have been 
sacrificed by hecatombs; and as they had 
never experienced mercy, so they were in 
turn without mercy. But to the English 
Catholics, who believed as Fisher believed, 
but who had not dared to suffer as Fisher 
suffered, his death and the death of the rest 
acted as a glimpse of the judgment day. 
Their safety became their shame and terror ; 
and,in the radiant example before them of 
true faithfulness, they saw their own false- 
hood and their own disgrace. So it was 
with Father Forest, who had taught his 
penitents in confession that they might per- 
jure themselves, and who now sought a cruel 
death in voluntary expiation ; so it was with 
Whiting, the Abbot of Glastonbury ; so with 
others whose names should be more familiar 
to us than they are; and here in Woburn, 
we are to see the feeble but genuine pen- | 
itence of Abbot Hobbes. He was still un- 
equal to immediate martyrdom, but he did 
what he knew might drag his death upon 
him if disclosed to the Government, and sur- 
rounded by spies he could have had no hope 
of concealment. 

‘‘At the time,’’ deposed Robert Salford, 
‘¢ that the monks of the Charterhouse, with 
other traitors, did suffer death, the abbot did 
call us into the Chapterhousc, and said these 
words: ‘‘ Brethren, this isa perilous time, 
such a scourge was never heard since 
Christ’s passion. Ye hear how good men 
suffer the death. Brethren, this is un- 
doubted for our offences. Ye read, so long 
as the children of Israel kept the command- 
ments of God, so long their enemies had no 
power over them, but God took vengeance 
of their enemies. But when they broke 
God’s commandments, then they were sub- 
dued by their enemies, and so be we. There- 
fore let us be sorry for our offences. Un- 
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doubted He will take vengeance of our ene- 
mies; I mean those heretics that causeth so 
many good men to suffer thus. las, it is 
@ piteous case that so much Christian blood 
should be shed. Therefore, good brethren, 
for the reverence of God, every one of you 
devoutly pray, and say this Psalm, ‘‘ O God, 
the heathen are come into thine inheritance ; 
thy holy temple have they defiled, and made 
Jerusalem a heap of stones. The dead bod- 
ies of thy servants have they given to be 
meat to the fowls of the air, and the flesh of 
thy saints unto the beasts of the field. Their 
blood have they shed like water on every 
side of Jerusalem, and there was no man to 
bury them. We are become an open scorn 
unto our enemies, a very scorn and derision 
unto them that are round about us. 0, re- 
member not our old sins, but have mercy 
upon us, and that soon, for we are come to 
great misery. Help us, 0 God of our salva- 
tion, for the glory of thy name. 0, be mer- 
ciful unto our sins for thy name’s sake. 
Wherefore do the heathen say, Where is 
now their God?’ Yeshall say this Psalm,” 
repeated the abbot, “‘ every Friday, after the 
litany, prostrate, when we lie upon the high 
altar, and undoubtedly God will cease this 
extreme scourge.’’—‘‘ And so,’”’ continues 
Salford, significantly, ‘the convent did say 
this aforesaid Psalm until there were certain 
that did murmur at the saying of it, and so 
it was left.” 

The abbot, it seems, either stood alone, 
or found but languid support ; even his own 
familiar friends whom he trusted, those with 
whom he had walked in the house of God, 
had turned against him ; the harsh air of the 
dawn of a new world choked him; what 
was there for him but to die. But his con- 
science still haunted him: while he lived he 
must fight on, and so, if possible, find pardon 
for his perjury. The blows in those years 
fell upon the Church thick and fast. In 
February, 1536, the Bill passed for the dis- 
solution of the smaller monasteries: and 
now we find the sub-prior with the whole 
fraternity united to accuse him, so that the 
abbot had no one friend remaining. 


**He did again call us together,” says 
the next deposition, ‘“‘and lamentably 
mourning for the dissolving the said houses, 
he enjoined us to sing ‘Salvator mundi, 
salva nos omnes,’ every day after lauds; 


and we murmured at it, and were not con-|- 
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tent to sing it for such cause ; and so we did 
omit it divers days, for which the abbot 
came unto the chapter, and did in manner 
rebuke us, and said we were bound to obey 
his commandment by our profession, and so 
did command us to sing it again with the 
versicle, ‘ Let God arise, and let his enemies 
be scattered. Let them also that hate him 
flee before him.’ Also he enjoined us at 
ever y mass that every priest did sing, to say 
the collect, ‘OQ God, who despisest not the 
sighing of a contrite heart.’ And he said if 
we did this with good and true devotion, 
God would so handle the matter that it 
should be to the comfort of all England, and 
so show us mercyas he showed unto the 
children of Israel. And surely, brethren, 
there will come to usa good man that will 
rectify these monasteries again that be now 
supprest, because ‘ God can of these stones 
raise up children to Abraham.’ ”’ 


‘Of these stones,” perhaps, but less 
easily of the stony-hearted monks, who with 
pitiless smiles watched the abbot’s sorrow, 
which should soon bring hirh to his ruin. 

Time passed on, and as the world grew 
worse, 80 the abbot grew more lonely. 
Lonely and unsupported, he was unequal 
to the last effort of repentance, but he 
slowly strengthened himself for the trial. 
As Lent came on, the season bronght with it 
a more special call to effort, which he did 
not fail to recognize. The conduct of the 
fraternity sorely disturbed him. They 
preached against all which he most loved 
and valued, in language purposely coarse ; 
and the mild sweetness of We rebukes which 
ke administered, showed plainly on which 
side lay, in the abbey of Woburn, the 
larger portion of the spirit of his Master and 
theirs. Now, when the passions of those 
times have died away, and we can look back 
with more indifferent eyes, how touching is 
the following. There was one Sir William, 
curate of Woburn chapel, whose tongue, it 
seems, was rough beyond the rest. The 
abbot met him one day, and spoke to him. 
**Sir William,”’ he said, ‘‘I hear tell ye be 
a great railer. I marvel that ye railso. I 
pray you teach my cure the scripture ‘of 
God, and that may be to edification. I pray 
you leave such railing. Ye call the pope a 
bear and a banson. Either he is a good 
man or anill. Domino suo stat aut cadit. 
The office of a bishop is honorable. What 
edifying is this to rail? Let him alone.” 





But they would not let him alone, nor 
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would they let the abbot alone. He grew 
‘somewhat acrased,” they said, vexed 
with feelings of which they had no experi- 
ence. He fell sick, sorrow and the Lent 
discipline weighing upon him. The brethren 
went to see him in his room, Brother Dan 
Woburn among the rest, who said that he 
asked him how he did, and received for an- 
swer, ‘‘I would that I had died with the 
good men that died for holding with the 
pope. My conscience, my conscience doth 
grudge me every day for it.” Life was fast 
losing its value for him. What was life to 
him or any man when bought with a sin 
against his soul? ‘* If he be disposed to die, 
for that matter,’’ the insolent Croxton said, 
** he may die as soon as he will.” 

All Lent he fasted and prayed; and his 
illness grew upon him; and at length in 
Passion week he thought all was over, and 
that he was going away. On Passion Sun- 
day he called the brethren about him, and 
as they stood round his bed, with their cold, 
hard eyes, ‘‘ he exhorted them all to charity;”’ 
he implored them ‘ never to consent to go 
out of their monastery; and if it chanced 
them to be put from it, they should in no 
wise forsake their habit.”” After these 
words, ‘* being in a great agony, he rose out 
of his bed, and cried out and said, ‘1 
would to God, it would please him to take 
me out of this wretched world; and I would 
I had died with the good men that have 
suffered death heretofore, for they were 
quickly out of thefr pain.’’”? * Then, half 
wandering, he began to mutter to himself 
aloud the thoughts which had been working 
in him in his struggles; and, quoting St. 
Bernard’s words about the pope, he ex- 
claimed, ‘* Tu quis es. Primatu Abel, gub- 
ernatione Noah, auctoritate Moses, judicatu 
Samuel, potestate Petrus, unctione Christus. 
Alize ecclesize habent super se pastores. Tu 
pastor pastorum es.”” 

Let it be remembered that this is no senti- 
mental fiction begotten out of the brain of 
some ingenious novelist, but the record of 
the true words and sufferings of a genuine 


* Meaning, as he afterwards said, More and 
Fisher and the Carthusians. 
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child of Adam, laboring in a trial too hard 
for him. 

He prayed to die, and in good time death 
was to come to him; but not, after all, in 
the sick bed, with his expiation but half 
completed. -A year before, he. had throw: 
down the cross, when it was offered him. 
He was to take it again; the very cross 
which he had refused. He recovered. He 
was brought before the council ; with what 
result, there are no means of knowing. To 
admit the papal supremacy when officially 
questioned was high treason. Whether he 
was constant, and received some conditional 
pardon, or whether his heart again for the 
moment failed him—whichever he did—the 
records are silent. This only we ascertain 
of him: that he was not put to death under 
the statute of supremacy. But two years 
later, when the official list was presented to 
the parliament of those who had suffered for 
their share in ‘‘ the Pilgrimage of Grace,”’ 
among the rest we find the name of Robert 
Hobbes, late Abbot of Woburn. To this 
solitary fact we can add nothing. The 
rebellion was put down, and in the punish- 
ment of the offenders there was unusual 
leniency ; not more than thirty persons were 
executed, although forty thousand had been 
in arms. Those only were selected who had 
been most signally implicated. But they 
were all leaders in the movement; the men 
of highest rank, and therefore greatest guilt. 
They died for what they believed their 
duty; and the king and council did their 
duty in enforcing the laws against armed 
insurgents. He for whose cause each sup- 
posed themselves to be contending, has long 
since judged between them ; and both parties 
perhaps now see all things with clearer eyes 
than was permitted to them on earth. 

We too can see more distinctly in a slight 
degree. At least we will not refuse the 
Abbot Hobbes some memorial, brief though 
it be. And although twelve generations of 
Russells—all loyal to the Protestant ascend- 
ancy—have swept Woburn clear of Catholic 
associations, they, too, in these later days, 
will not regret to see revived the authentic 
story of its last abbot. 
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SOMETHING THAT WAS TO OUR AD- 
VANTAGE. 


*¢ Whom first we love, you know one seldom 
weds. 
Time rules us all, 
And life is not the thing we plann’d it out 
Ere Hope was dead.”’—Owen Meredith. 

‘‘ Nex? or Kin.—If the descendants in a 
direct line of John Eaglesthorpe, Gentleman, 
of the County of Hampshire, who resided 
somewhere near Coombe Haldon about the 

rs 1740-1800, will apply to Jones & 
urrows, Solicitors, 39 Lincoln’s Inn, the 
will hear of something to their advantage.” 

This advertisement I read one evening to 
Sister Anne, as we sat together by our little 
drawing-room fire. That very day, Anne 
had got from the Westcott shop a pound of 
fine knitting cotton, for the purpose of knit- 
ting some socks for Mary Trundle, her god- 
daughter, whose father had been curate of 
Westcott ever since Dr. Moreland went 
abroad for his wife’s health. The cotton 
had been wrapped in the first sheet of the 
‘¢Times,’? and Westcott is such a remote 
place, and Sister Anne and I were such 
quiet people, that the advent of even a 

uarter of the ‘‘ Times ’’ wae quite a novelty. 
go I said to Anne, after the curtains had 
been closed and the fire poked up, that, if 
she pleased, I thought P had quite light 
enough, my eyes being very strong, to read 
to her (while she wound the cotton), first 
the births, the marriages, and the deaths; 
for we might chance to see some one name 
we knew; and after that, any thing else 
that seemed trifling. Anne thought the 
suggestion very good ;"so I read on to the 
end of the obituary, and then several ad- 
vertisements from undertakers, giving their 
scales of charges for conducting interments, 
which we both thought on very suitably 
after thedeaths. Though their charges were 
extremely low, still it was dismal reading, 
and we were far more amused at the next 
column, where all the letters of the alphabet 
seemed to be in search of each other, and 
we both wondered very much if J. K. 8S. 
ever returned to his disconsolate Marie. 
Then there was quite a jeweller’s shop of 
ornaments lost in concert-rooms, cabs, and 
city sidepaths, and we were both very sorry 
for the lady who offered such a large reward 
for the plain mourning locket with the curl 
of bright auburn hair in it, and we hoped 
she had recovered it very shortly ; and then 
I read the advertisement to ide Eagles- 


thorpe’s next of kin. There is something 
very pleasant in those ‘* next of kins ; ’’ one 
always indulges in a faint day-dream of some 
day seeing one’s own name called for, like 
the old woman whose ball of knitting cotton 
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was rolled up on such a bank-note advertise. 
ment—a story that all our grandmammas 
regaled our childhood with accounts of ; but 
what was my surprise to see Sister Anne lay 
her half-wound ball down upon her lap, and 
to hear her say, “Sister Margery, don’t 
you recollect? our mother was an Eagles- 
thorpe!’’ I was so surprised, that for a 
moment I could say nothing; and then I 
read it over again—'‘ of Coombe Haldon.”’ 

‘* Yes, yes,’ said sister; ‘‘ that is quite 
right.”’ 

So saying, she rose, and, unlocking the 
cabinet, brought out our dear father’s fam- 
ily Bible. I poked desperately at the fire, 
as she opened it, and with trembling fingers 
pointed to the faded entry of the marriage 
of ** the Rev. John Hooper, Vicar of West- 
cott, to Anne, daughter of John Eagles- 
thorpe, of Coombe Haldon, Hampsiire.”’ 

I was but a baby when my mother died, 
and [had never troubled my head much with 
thinking who my maternal relatives were; 
my dearest father had been the whole world 
of relations in one to me; but Annie, who 
was pretty well grown-up when I was car- 
ried about in long-clothes, must have heard 
much from our mother of her own family. 

For a long time we could do little but 
talk in an excited way about this wonderful 
incident, and Anne tried to recollect what 
other Eaglesthorpes would be likely to an- 
swer to the call; and when tea came up, we 
were quite unable to partake of it comforta- 
bly—this strange leaf of the ‘‘ Times”? had 
taken away our a 

That night I felt strangely reluctant to 
go to bed, I felt so excited by all the talk 
of by-gone years Sister Anne and I had 
had ; but my candle was’burned down to the 
socket, and just as I had made up my mind 
to go, and had risen up from my chair, the 
door opened, and I saw my sister comin 
into my room. I remember her look so wel 
that night ; she had a tall, spare figure, and 
her loose light wrapper made her look taller 
and sparer still, and though her hair was 
streaked with gray, and she was not young, 
I could not help thinking what a fine-look- 
ing woman she was still. She was very dig- 
nified, too, but this night it struck me with 
a feeling of awe to see the increase of it she 
seemed to have as she came over to where I 
stood, and laid her hand 6n my arm. 

‘* Sister Margery,’’ she said, in a calm, 
grand tone, ‘‘I think it is better, as we do 
not know yet what this strange advertise- 
ment may mean, that we should not speak 
of it to any of our friends at present. hen 
we find sonie reality from it, there will be 
time enough. This is my wish. Good- 
night.”? And she left me alone again. 





Of course [ assented. I never dreamed of 
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doing otherwise at any time, Anne was 80 
much older, wiser, and graver thanI. She 
thought of every thing for us both. Indeed, 
I am afraid I was a heavy charge to her; 
but she bore it always gently and meekly ; 
it is so no longer. She was, as I said, so 
gentle, quiet, and grave, she never seemed 
unhappy. Still Ido not think she had much 
joy within. I do not know. 

I had had a very sunny childhood. I was 
my father’s only plaything, and well I liked 
the post. From the first days of recollection 
to the day he was taken’ from me, when I 
had been a woman ten years at least, we had 
seldom been long apart from each other. 
‘‘ Little Madge,’’ and ‘* dear Madge,”’ and 
so I grew up, and grew old, too. 

Poor Anne, it was an addition to her 
grief, a heavy blow to her pride, when we 
had to leave the vicarage for Dr. Moreland, 
our father’s successor, and move to a small 
cottage close by the town. The last night 
we slept under its dear old roof, we had 
spent the evening in almost silent prepara- 
tions ; our hearts had been too full for many 
words, and we had had the servants up for 
the last evening service, and we were about 
to leave the drawing-room together, when 
Anne spoke very solemnly tome. ‘‘ Sister,”’ 
she said, ‘‘ to-morrow you and I begin the 
world. To ourselves alone we must look for 
the continuance of that position and respect- 
ful attention in society which we have 

, hitherto received, and which it was our 
father’s pride and pleasure to support and 
maintain. We must ever bear in mind 
whose daughters we are, and though, when 
Mrs. Moreland comes, the first position here 
must be yielded to her when she is present, 
still it must be always carefully attended to, 
that we are never otherwise than second. 
We must make it our study to repel any 
familiarity which may look like levelling, 
and one change I shall make I wish you 
should know of. I think, when your bap- 
tismal name is Margery, it is useless, to say 
the least, your retaining that childish one of 
‘ Madge ;’ and remember you will soon be 
thirty years of age. Miss Margery Hooper 
is more dignified, and sounds better, than 
Miss Madge Hooper ; you will oblige me by 
attending to this from others. Good-night, 
Sister Margery.’’ 

I cried a long time after this, for I was 
always very foolish, and I thought of one 
whose cheery voice to the last had called for 
his ‘‘ little Madge,’’ that was silent now for- 
ever, and I quite forgot that at my age I 
should have shown more sense. Ah, Anne 
was always very wise ; but from that even- 
ing she never called me ‘‘ Madge” any more, 
and I soon ceaged to expect it from any one. 
One comfort Anne had. Mrs. Moreland 
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came, and turned out a confirmed invalid, 
who never left her own house, and as West- 
eott air did not agree with her, her husband 
took her abroad, and left a curate in charge 
of the parish. Mr. Trundle and his young 
wife were pious, worthy, and most inoffen- 
sive people, who paid Sister Anne the utmost 
deference, and never took precedence of her ; 
and Mr. Trundle never omitted consulting 
her on the temporal affairs of Westcott par 
ish. So we all got along nicely together, 
and, as I said before, Anne was godmother 
to their little girl.. 

My dear father had taken great pains wit 
my education, as far as English was co 
cerned, and I had had a few accomplish- 
ments added from time to time as opportu- 
ag, re ; 80 [ was held in great estimation 
in Westcott, and even by Sistér Anne also, 
for my superior literary attainments. The 
morning after the startling discovery I re- 
lated, Anne desired me to write a proper and 
dignified (Anne was always punctilious on 
that head) letter to Messrs. Jones & Bur- 
rows, stating that John Eaglesthorpe was 
our maternal grandfather, and wishing to 
know what advantage would be likely to 
accrue from our consanguinity. I am sur: 
I was nervous and fluttered at such an im- 
portant step, otherwise I cannot account for 
the obscurity of its explanations ; had it not 
been for my sister, who sat beside me all the 
time knitting her sock, I might have left out 
a great deal of important family history; 
but, as the points occurred to her, she men- 
tioned them to me, and I at once wrote them 
down. We thought it right to keep a copy; 
so I wrote a fair one out, and gave it to 
Anne to keep; for we had often heard of 
lawsuits in which one side or other had been 
suspected of adding a forged letter to the 
correspondence, for the purpose of establish- 
ing some point in law, and knowing of how 
much wickedness London lawyers are sus- 
poe we were determined to be prepared 
or the worst. That copy is lying before me 
now, and, reading it over, I cannot wonder 
that we received the answer that we subse- 
quently did; but I am anticipating. We 
waited some days for an answer, and at last 
it came from Mr. Burrows, who seemed very 
well informed indeed about some parts of the 
family history, and while he confessed he 
was at a loss to know from our letter the 
exact relationship in which we stood to the 
deceased John Eaglesthorpe, or what proofs 
we had in our possession of the facts, still 
he saw no objection to informing us of the 
object of the ‘‘ Times”? advertisement. A 
large fortune, he said, lay invested in Indian 
stocks, in the Presidency of Madras, the 

















































property of a Henry Eaglesthorpe, who had 
tied « some months ago at Denion's that he 
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had received instructions from his Madras 
correspondent to advertise, which he had 
done, and, waiting the ‘arrival of a person 
in England who would be empowered to 
arrange matters, he wished ours and all 
other claims to be lodged in hands, to be 
ready for inspection immediately on the ar- 
rival of the gentleman expected. We were, 
of course, very joyful to hear of such intelli- 
gence, and we wondered often that day when 
we should hear the stranger had arrived, and 
above all what we ought to write back to 
Mr. Burrows, who had sent us such a pleas- 


* ant, civil letter. We were puzzled how to 
do about the entry in the Bible, to let it out 
» of our hands even for an hour was impossi- 


ble, and we doubted whether a copy would 
do as well. 

But that evening it was settled much 
sooner than I had expected. I was sitting 
at the table, writing another letter to our 
new friend (for so he seemed) Mr. Burrows, 
when Sister Anne came across the room, and 
laid her hand on my arm, as she always did 
when very earnest and impressive, and said, 
‘* Sister Margery, I will tell you what we 
willdo. Wewill go to London.”’ I looked 
up astonished, as well I might; for to me 
London seemed the other side of the world. 
But Anne calmly continued—* As soon as 
we hear this person is come, we will start. 
In the mean time, we will turn our black 
silk dresses, and have them ready. It will 
be an expensive journey, but we owe it to 
our families, both the Hoopers and the 
Eaglesthorpes. We shall represent my 
mother’s branch of the Eaglesthorpes in per- 
son ; and we shall know, then, without any 
suspense, where we are likely to come in.’ 
As usual, the point was settled at once. I 
felt that to have such a head as Anne’s in 
the family was a rare thing indeed, let what 
branch would have wealth. I was quite 
overwhelmed by the magnitude of the 
scheme, and it made me flutter almost quite 
as much over this letter to Mr. Burrows as 
over the last; but I got through it, never- 
theless, only it was very short; for I saw 
Sister Anne had brought down our dresses, 
and I was very anxious to set to work at 


-once to = them to pieces, ready to be re- 


modelled and made smart for London. 
London seemed a wonderful idea. I could 


‘not sleep as well as usual that night, pon- 


dering over such a business as our journe 
‘would be; and, the more thought of it, the 
more thankful I felt that my sister had such 


) courage, and was gifted with such a knowl- 
-edge of the world, as she had displayed 


throughout; the very refraining from men- 
‘tioning it to our neighbors was such a deep 
stroke. 

It had been our custom, during my 
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father’s lifetime—indeed it had been a part 
of our education—to read aloud by turns 
every morning for an hour and a-half some 
standard work for our mutual improvement 
—something solid—and in the evening some- 
thing of a lighter character as recreation. 
This practice, after our removal to our cot- 
tage-home, we had continued, and the books 
were always selected by Sister Anne. She 
inherited all my father’s contempt for the 
light literature of the day, considering it 
frivolous and deleterious to young minds; 
and it was only as a personal compliment 
to Mrs. Trundle, that she allewed me to 
read to myself Miss Austen’s ‘* Pride and 
Prejudice,’’ then just come out. It was lent 
me by Mrs. Trundle, as something in quite 
a new style compared with my ordinary 
studies. We were now reading in the 
mornings Mrs. Hannah More’s ‘ Hints toa 
Princess,’”’ whcih Anne thought very beauti- 
ful and moral; and we had just finished 
Mrs. Chapone’s “‘ Letters ; ’’ and for evening 
reading, we were at the seventh volume of 
the ‘‘Spectator.”” But, as I had not the 
same depth of comprehension as Sister 
Anne, there was a great deal in all those 
works I mention which 1 did not care much 
for, but I honored her intellect too highly 
to say any thing on the subject ; and so we 
pursued the course she had marked out. 

This was such an epoch in our still life, 
that Sister Anne, of her own accord, pro- 
posed we should lay aside the reading for 
one morning (there was no precedent for 
such a thing), and give our undivided exer- 
tions to the ripping of our dresses ; and 80 we 
seated ourselves, after an early breakfast, in 
the little parlor (not to litter the drawing- 
room carpet), and worked with very great 
energy. Suddenly the postman’s knock was 
heard at the hall-door, and as Susan ran 
to open it, we looked at each other—as 
much as to say, ‘‘ What next?’’ The scis- 
sors fell from our fingers—we waited in 
silence. Having had a letter from Mr. Bur- 
rows only the day before, we could not ex- 
pect it would be from him so soon again ; 
and yet so it was, and ‘* Haste’’ on one 
corner. Sister tore open the seal, and look- 
ing within, exclaimed, ‘‘ He is come! ”’ 
One might imagine how such news fluttered 
us; but we read on tosay, that in ten days 
from that day the foreign gentleman would 
adjudicate the respective claims. 

We were very busy.for the next week ; 
but with such a sister as Anne, I felt no 
fear to encounter London. She had none 
herself, for she had been several times up 
there for two days at a time with our father, 
when he had business ; he liked her clear in- 
tellect at hand when matters were to settle ; 
and she had once passed a week during the 
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London season, a good many years before, 
with the Honorable Mrs. Daubeney, and be- 
sides having seen an opera, and a review in 
Hyde Park, had been within an ace of going 
to Almack’s; so, on the whole, she had a 
very fair knowledge of London for us to 
start. with. On this occasion she took from 
one of the secret drawers of the old cabinet, 
where it had lain many years, the address 
of a very quiet hotel. in a quiet back street, 
not very far from Lincoln’s Inn, called the 
‘¢ Golden Si:ea!,’’ where, in olden days, she 
and my ‘ather always had stopped, and 
wrote to engage rooms—in a week from that 
time they were to expect us. 

The morning after our arrival, we in- 
quired our way to Lincoln’s Inn, and then 
on until we reached No. 39, and seeing 
*¢ Jones & Burrows, Solicitors,’’ on the 
door, we were quite sure we were right. 
On inquiry, we were told Mr. Burrows was 
just then engaged with a gentleman, but if 
we would walk into the little waiting-room 
(indeed tke clerk was very civil), the gen- 
tleman would soon be coming out. So we 
went in and sat down. Jesides ourselves, 
there was but one other occupant of the 
room ;—no, I am wrong; there wasa dog 
besides ; but this one person was a very little 
gitl—say about four years old—with a 
pretty bright face, and long, fair, sunny 
curls falling over her shoulders. She rises 
before me now, as she stood on a high office- 
stool, balancing herself by a hold of the 
faded window-curtains, and making the 

rim chambert echo with such a clear, ring- 
ing laugh, as she held a piece of bun as high 
as the little arm could stretch, and coaxed 
and encouraged the dog to leap for it, and 
at every failure of the dog’s, she laughed 
more joyously than ever. We were both 
amused watching her—she was like a pic- 
ture, herself and the dog—and we watched 
her for some minutes. At last Sister Anne 
said, ‘‘ Take care, my dear, you will fall.” 
She stopped her play to look round what 
kind of person it was who had spoken ; for 
she had been so busy, and so amused, she 
had not perceived us when we came in. 
Anne had a very pleasant manner with 
children, and I dare y | she looked ver 
pleasant then, for the child at once said, 
‘*Do you think the stool too high, 
ma’am?’’ 

‘“‘ Why, my dear,” said Anne, “ it is very 
unsteady.’’ “. 

‘¢ But, ma’am,’’ sheanswered, *‘ if I stood 
onthat chair, Ponto can leap so well that 
he would catch my bun, and then I would 
lose my lunch.” 

‘* And do - mean to give him none, 
after keeping him jumping so long? ”’ 

‘¢( ma’am, Ponto has eaten his half; I 
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always give him half first, but I kept my 
own piece to play with. I do not like this 
room at all, it is so dull.’’ 

As she spoke, she had forgotten to watch 
the dog, who took advantage of her abstrac- 
tion to seize the remaining bit of bun, and 
devour it before any one could prevent it. 
Poor little soul, how vexed she was. She 
came down from the stool, her pretty eyes 
filling with tears, saying, ‘‘ O you naughty, 
greedy Ponto, I would not do that with you, 
and you had far the best half.’’ We were » 
both very sorry‘for the child,but [remembered 
that I had a few biscuits in my bag, which 
we had likewise meant for lunch, so we 
called the little one, and soon had the pleas- 
ure of seeing her quite consoled. The cause 
of their quarrel being removed, she and 
Ponto became good friends again, and 
frisked about the room as if they had never 
fallen out. ‘*Is not Ponto very pretty?” 
she asked us, aftera time. We both praised 
him, and then she said, ‘‘ He is all my dog 
now ; he used to be mamma’s dog, but we 
left her in that great hole at Boulogne, and 
now I have him.” 

We were both a little shocked to hear her 


‘speak of her mother in that way, not as if 


she missed her at all, so I said, ‘* Were you 
not very sorry ?”’ 

‘‘T was; but that was a long time ago.”’ 

‘‘Is it ?”’ I said, wishing to try her. 

‘*T am sure it is a week.” 

‘“‘A week!’ and both Anne and I won- 
dered she had no black clothes on. 

‘‘T am very glad to have Ponto to play 
with, for papa sent away Celeste. She was 
my nurse. I liked Celeste; she was so 
kind; but papa said he hated her; and she . 
came to the steamer and cried a great deal, — 
but we came away and left her; and I like 
Ponto so much, for papa says I am a little 
torment ; and when he goes out in the even- - 
ings, Ponto is such a gay fellow, and we 
play till the woman comes to put me to bed. 

| like those big houses in the day-time, for 
I can look out at the horses and the car- ° 
riages, and the people, but at night it is so 
dark, and I am so afraid.”’ 

Thus she chattered on, still rolling over 
and over with the dog, until the door of 
the inner room opened, and a tall military- 
looking man came out in a very hurried 
manner, saying, ‘‘ Come, Fanchette ;’’ and 
without perceiving us at all, gave his hand 
to the child, and followed by the dog strode 
out of the room, Fanchette looking back 
from the door, and giving usa pleasant . 
smiling little nod, a kind of spontaneous ac- 
knowledgment of our kindness. 

Behind the tall gentleman had come out 
another little bald man, who, from the cir- 
cumstance of his being without a hat, and 
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having a pen in his hand, we judged, and 
rightly too, to be Mr. Burrows. He knew 
who we were, for the clerk had taken in our 
card, and he addressed us at once very cour- 
teously indeed, and invited us to come into 
his own room, which we did. Had we a 
fortnight before had the gift of second sight 
to see what was even likely to happen, I am 
sure neither of us would or could have be- 
lieved we would be in London, and a 
a solicitor’s office, too, with such a weight 
business to look into; and when this all 
passed through my mind, I felt so strangel 
excited, that it was very well for us bot 
Sister Anne was so calm and so deliberate. 
This I thought for a moment, but the next 
Mr. Burrows was speaking, and I felt that 
even with Anne there it was my duty to try 
and understand what was an So I was 
very attentive while Mr. Burrows explained 
that the gentleman from India was gone 
down to Coombe Haldon to collect informa- 
tion,and would not be back for two days 
more ; but we might call on the third, and 
we should haveall particulars. There might 
be, he said, about thirty thousand pounds, 
when all the expenses had been paid; 
*‘ quite enough,”’ he laughed, rubbing his 
hands, ‘‘to come to London for, Miss 
Hooper.’’ And then he asked about the 
Bible, if we had brought it up with us, as 
indeed we had, for Sister Anne had tied it 
carefully in brown paper, and brought it in 
her arms this very morning, for fear, she 
said, any robber might break into the Golden 
Sheaf while we were out. All this time I 
wondered she never spoke, never answered 
Mr. Burrows one word. I would greatly 
have liked to ask some questions, but knew 
how improper it would be for me to open a 
: conversation with any gentleman before my 
sister led the way, so I sat silent also. Per- 
haps Mr. Burrows wondered we did not say 
any thing. Iam sure he must, for he tried 
a new salject, to bring about some conversa- 
tion, I dare say; for he left off speaking to 
Anne and turned to me. 

‘You know the gentleman who just now 
went out, your cousin ?”’ 

I said ** No;’’ but Anne said, in a hoarse, 
strange voice, ‘‘ Yes, I do, I do; I did, five- 
and-twenty years ago—Cousin Mark Layton. 
O! how changed, but not 80 changed that I 
would not know him among a thousand— 
Cousin Mark!” 

When I looked at her, she was shaking 
from head to foot. I suppose Mr. Burrows 
thought it was her usual way of speaking, 
for he went on quite unconcerned. ‘ He 
too is a claimant.” 

‘IT thought him dead; I thought him 
dead! ’’ said Anne, more strangely even 
than she had spoken before. 
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Still I wondered, and still Anne looked as 
rigid as if she had forgotten all we had come 
for ;.and I began to fear she was losin 
sight of all the important points we had 
written down that morning before we left 
our hotel, that we wanted information 
upon; but, as she had now spoken, there 
was no reason why I should not. So I took 
the parcel containing the Bible from her 
arms, and as she did not resist, or 80 much 
as look at me to forbear, I took courage and 
went on. I untied the string, and took out 
various family documents that we had 
slipped in at the fly-leaf, in case they would 
be of any use, and Mr. Burrows and I looked 
them over. 

After some close examination, he said, 
‘‘Had the late Mr. Eaglesthorpe, your 
grandfather, any family by his second mar- 
riage? ”’ 

‘*He had,’’ I said; ‘‘ our mother was 
one.’ 

He looked very grave, and said, ‘I fear I 
have brought you up to London on a false 
expectation, but until Mr. Demfall returns 
I cannot precisely say: it is only since he 
left town oan to know Mr. Eaglesthorpe 
had been twice married, and I fear the will 
says something of the children of John 
Eaglesthorpe and Rebecca his wife, in which 
case you are excluded. But do not be quite 
discouraged, for I am not certain of the 
words of the will. There is a Mr. Thorn- 
berry to appear on behalf of his mother. 
You know them ?”’ 

I said, ‘‘ Mr. Thornberry’s father had 
been a cotton-spinner, and my father never 
liked it, so we knew nothing of them. But 
that Mrs. Thornberry was of the first family, 
I knew.” 

We had a good deal of talk after this, and 
still Sister Anne never spoke, but sat some- 
times trembling from head to foot, and then 
relapsing into that rigid state. In all my 
life 1 had never felt so puzzled how to act. 
I was afraid to talk much to Mr. Burrows, 
for I feared the reprimand Anne would be 
sure to give me afterwards for being forward 
in talking with gentlemen; and still my 
sister’s strange behavior seemed to throw the 
necessity on me. Had she been sperely stiff, 
I would have thought she was dignified, but 
that trembling baffled me completely. When 
Mr. Burrows made an apology, and said he 
had an appointment at the Temple, and he 
hoped we would excuse him, I saw our visit 
was at an end; indeed I had waited a long 
time for Anne to move. To talk so much 
was quite bad enough, breach enough—to 
make the first move-was a liberty too great 
to be even dreamed of; but Mr. Burrows 
rose and took his hat, and somehow, though 
to this day I never knew how, we reached 
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the street ; perhape in my confusion I rose 
up; I cannot say; but as Anne never men- 
tioned the subject, I hope I did nothing 
wrong. 

By the time we reached the Golden Sheaf, 
our dinner was ready, and we had no con- 
versation until the waiter left the room, and 
then Anne left her seat at the table, and 
took one at the fire. Half-an-hour passed, 
and then I said something about the child, 
little Fanchette, whom we had seen that 
day. Something in what I said (I never 
could remember what it was) seemed to 
unlock the doors of Sister Anne’s heart, for 
all at once she rose from her chair, sat down 
on the hearth-rug, and bowing her head on 


. my knee, wept very bitterly, for what seemed 


tome along time. It was such a newsight. 
and I was so grieved to see Anne suffer, and 
I knew so badly what to do or say, that I 
cried too, not so bitterly, but very heartily, 
and now and then I stroked her thin, gray- 
streaked hair, and said, ‘‘ Dear Anne!” as 
soothingly as I could. 

After a time her voice got clearer, and 
lifting her head she said, ‘* Dear Margery, 
it is so long ago, and yet when I saw him 
to-day, it all seemed like yesterday.”’ 

I began to understand it a little now. It 
was Cousin Mark, the man we had seen 
come out of Mr. Burrows’ room. And then 
by slow degrees, by little and little, she went 
on to tell me how long ago, very lonig 9g0, 
when I was a child, she and Cousin Mark 
had loved each other. She used to go every 
summer while our grandfather lived to 
Coombe Haldon, and there one time she met 
Mark Layton, the orphan son of my mother’s 
sister; and there through successive years 
they met, though no one thought she was 
more interested in him than in any one else 
there. It was all very happy for a time, 
but at last people began to say how unworthy 
they had found Mark Layton to be. It was 
when she flushed angry, and took his part 
so violently in his absence, that our grand- 
father suspected how it was, and wrote for 
my father to come down. They laid before 
her every proof of his wickedness, every 
species of sin, and every breach of the law ; 
they told her how for his dead mother’s 
sake they had borne so long, and tried him 
so often, but that it must be no longer; to 
Coombe Haldon he must never come again. 
Still she was unmoved, and believed in him 
through it all. She would ever trust him, 
so she told them, and so she told him, and 
he promised to deserve her if he lived for a 
few years more, and he would come back to 
win her before all the world. And she had 
believed him, in all the boundlessness of a 
woman’s faith ; and when he came not back 
again, she believed him dead; and until 





to-day had thought him so; and now, after 
twenty-five years, he had come to life again, 
to crush dead forever the life of love she had 
nurtured for him in that strong warm heart 
all these years. Since the death of our 

randfather she had never been to Coombe 

aldon, for having no son, the Eaglesthor 
ca ge passed to a distant relative who 
had taken the family name. How all 
through this time she had never breathed 
these things to me, I marvelled; .but I 
thought, if she had let me share her love all 
those years, as I did her grief now, it would 
not be so hard to soothe her. But I was 
thankful that at last she saw for herself how 
falsaghe had been. His dark vindictive 
countenance and, heavy hanging brows rose 
before me, and made me speculate as to the 
truth of physiognomy. 

Two days — slowly by ; we were both 
tired of London, and longing for the home- 
feel our own house gave, and the routine of 
employment we could follow there, which I 
hoped would be better help towards my 
sister’s healing, than the inert hours we 
filled as we best could in this dreary hotel. 
It was the evening of the third day, pretty 
late in it too, — we had been wonderin 
when, and wishing to each other that, this 
visit would be over, when the waiter brought 
up to us a gentleman’s card, who he said 
was waiting below. He hoped we would 
excuse the lateness of the hour, but his busi- 
ness was urgent. It was Mr. Burrows, and 
hewasshown up. He reiterated the apology 
the waiter had brought, and then, after a 
moment’s hesitation, said, ‘‘I am come, 
ladies, to ask your sympathies, and, indeed, 
assistance.”’ 

He paused; and we, not knowing what 
was coming, sat silent. . 

“ Your cousin, Mr. Layton——”’ he went * 
on. 
Anne fixed her eyes on the carpet, and: 
neither moved nor spoke. 

‘¢ What of him?” I asked. 

‘* Do you not know?” hesaid. ‘ He is 
very ill, very ill, in this house.’’ 

‘¢ Tn this house! ’’ I cried ; ‘* how came he 
heré?”’ 

‘* As you did, waiting the decision of this 
property.” 

‘‘We did not know he was under the 
same roof with us,” I murmured, scarcely 
knowing what to say. 

‘Ts he dead? ’’ spoke Anne, so abruptly 
that I started. 

‘¢ No, ma’am, but he soon will be, or the 
doctors, as well as I, are mistaken.”’ 

‘¢Is itso bad? What is it?’ I asked. - 

‘‘ His habits were, I fear, not good ; I fear 
he was given to intemperance; but inflam- 
mation has attacked his brain; he cannot 
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survive the night.’’ No one spoke. ‘* Can 
you guess what I come to you for? I know 
no other relatives he has in London; indeed, 
until a week or so ago, I knew nothing of 
him. He is dying, that is plain; but then 
there is the child; she is lying on the bed 
beside him: I cannot move her, and she 
must be taken away. Will you do this for 
to-night, until I can see further? Though 
they are no concern of mine, personally, 
I cannot see the child suffer as she is do- 


ings 
rose from my chair. ‘ Mr. Burrows, I 
am ready.”’ 

‘*No,’’ said sister Anne, ‘I will go for 
her myself.’’ e 

I followed her, as led by Mr. Burrows; 
we traversed long ges, and went up 
several flights of stairs. At the door of a 
bedroom we stopped. Sister Anne shrunk 
back ; until that moment it had not occurred 
to her how Cousin Mark would look at her 
intrusion. As we stood, we could hear his 
voice, screaming, ncaa: cursing, swear- 
ing, each expression more blasphemous than 
the preceding one. 

Mr. Burrows understood her hesitation. 
‘‘He is quite delirious,” he said, ‘ and 
knows no one; do not be afraid of him 
either. I will stand with you until the 
child comes.”’ 

As we stood, silence suddenly fell within 
the room. Mr. Burrows stepped forward 
and went into the room, leaving us stand- 
ing there. Sister Anne leaned against the 
door-post; I watched her with such an 
anxious heart. Presently Mr. Burrows 
came out. ‘‘He is in a heavy sleep; it is a 
good time.”’ 

We want in, and for a minute Anne 
looked at the sleeping man, and I also. To 
see that dark, coarse face, with its wicked, 
fierce expression, heightened by the matted, 
tangled hair that hung about it, made my 
blood stand still, and a sorrowful heart for 
my poor sister’s delusion, that had wor- 
shipped such an image all those years, made 
me fear that I, her only sister, might grow 
to hate one she had loved so well. Fan- 
chette lay on the outside of the clothes, with 
her head upon the pillow, beside her father, 
her bright eyes passing from one to the 
other, as if she knew what our object- was in 
coming there. All our efforts failed to move 
her ; she resisted:them all, and at last we 
had reluctantly to abandon the attempt. 
We went outside the door to consult with 
Mr. Burrows what was best to be done. He 
was obliged to leave, and he feared the sick- 
nurse would not be care-taker enough to 
quiet my sister’s fear ; for we agreed to wait 
until the child fell asleep, and then remove 
her carefully and tenderly. I was not pre- 





pared, after Anne’s nervousness guring the 
past three days, to see her so calm and 
strong, but she told Mr. Burrows she would 
wait with the nurse, and he need not have 
any fears for her; she had none for herself. 
So Mr. Burrows thanked us, said ‘* Good- 
night,’’ and we turned back into the room. 
At the end of half-an-hour we were all 
there still. The fire had burned low, down 
to a heap of glowing cinders without any 
blaze; the nurse dozed in an arm-chair, and 
the little child still lay with waking eyes, 
watching us all, but gradually seeming more 
and more drowsy. -I laid a plaid over her 
to keep her warm, and then sat down on a 
low stool by the bed, where I could see the 
sick man’s face, and my poor sister’s too, 
who sat in the same rigid way I had so often 
lately seen her do, with her eyes also fixed 
on the wreck that lay before us. The wind 
whistled in the chimney, and the rain beat 
against the window-panes without, a dreary 
accompaniment to the heavy breathing of 
the sleeper within. The man (I cannot 
bring myself to call him ‘ cousin,’’ as Anne 
did, for such he never was to me, though it 
looksunkind to my dear sister to disown him 
thus) was sleeping so soundly, I began to 
ponder whether I could not induce Sister 
Anne to go to bed, and wishing more than 
ever the child would sleep, when we were all 
aroused by the figure in the bed springing 
up suddenly and screaming for help. Anne 
and I shrunk back out of his sight; the 
nurse, startled from her doze, flew over to 
the bed. He tried to say something for some 
minutes, but could not; at last hescreamed, 
‘‘T am dying—I am dying! ’’ and when no 
answer came, ‘and you know it.’”’ With 
glaring eyes, he strove and struggled for 
speech again; it seemed a long time, but it 
might have been a few seconds; at last he 
gasped out, ‘‘ A small carpet-bag—bring it, 
I say, woman.’’ She searched the room, it 
seemed fruitless, for still he screamed. At 
last I recollected having seen a small bag 
hanging at the back of the door. I looked ; 
it was there still; and keeping out of sight, 
I handed it to the nurse. ‘Open it,’’ he 
yelled ; ‘‘ empty it out.’’ She did so, and 
a number of letters and loose papers fell on 
the floor. ‘* Put them in the fire, all of 
them.’’ She hesitated. ‘* Burn them! ” 
He was growing hoarse with the effort he 
was making. There was nothing else for 
it; the nurse heaped them on the red coals, 
they caught quickly, and blazed instanta- 
neously ; the draught of the chimney sucked 
them up, and one by one each black and red 
glowing mass, floating up, and out into the 
night air, passed away. I longed to save 
them, even a few ; as regarded the child they 
might be of value; but it could remain but 
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a wish under such circumstances. While 
they burned, their owner sat up in bed, 
watching with frightful eagerness their con- 
sumption, and, when the fierce flame had 
caught them all, he gave one triumphant 
yell, and fell back insensible. 

His loud voice had. startled the child 
from the sleep she had half fallen into, and 
sitting up, she cried, in a frightened voice, 
‘*Q papa! O papa! ”’ almost blinded by her 
pretty hair falling over her face, and by her 
tears. 

I saw how soon now all would be over, 
and I longed to get Sister Anne away, but 
how I knew not, and to move the child 
seemed utterly hopeless. The nurse ap- 
peared to understand what I wanted, and 
made signs the little girl was so frightened 
she would be glad to come. So I stole up to 
Anne and said, softly, ‘‘Sister, you and I 
must take the child away now.’’ She 
looked at me, as if she hardly understood 
me, but when [ lifted the little one she rose 
also and followed me. We sat down in our 
own room, the little one clinging to me, still 
sobbing, in a lowvoice. Sister Anne neither 
moved norspoke. Presently my little charge 
fell asleep, and I carried her softly into m 
own room, and put her in bed, and when 
came back Anne was quietly crying by our 
own fire. I sat down too, and waited, and 
after a time of her own accord she spoke: 
‘¢Cousin Mark—Cousin Mark, is this the 
end?’’ It was said so bitterly, and I tried 
to say something soothing, but words would 
not come, so we had another long silence. 
And then we talked a little now and then 
till daybreak, when I got Anne to go to bed, 
and she fell asleep. 

After breakfast came Mr. Burrows. I 
saw him, and we talked about the funeral. 
It was no use to think about sending for 
relatives ; he had no near ones. Mr. Thorn- 
berry and ourselves were oes, near. To- 
gether, Mr. Burrows and I looked over 
Mark’s trunks ; but, whether it was that all 
trace had been destroyed by the burning of 

“the papers, or what, I know not, we could 
discover no trace of where he had lived, or 
how, those twenty-five years ; but from what 
he had himself told Mr. Burrows, we feared 
nothing good or creditable could be made 
known. 

In his coat-pocket we found two or three 
bank-notes, enough to defray all the ex- 
penses incurred; and in a pocket-book, in 
which they were, we found the copy of his 
marriage register, at New Orleans, to a 
Frances de Saielle ; also of little Fanchette’s 
baptism at Paris, and some bills, dated about 
three weeks back, of the funeral of his wife 
at Boulogne. 

Now it was come to his own funeral, and 
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Mr. Burrows promised to communicate with 
Mr. Thornberry, in case he would choose to 
ive directions about the interment of his 
eceased relative. But that day it had been 
discovered that Mr. Thornberry, in right of 
his mother, and no other, was entitled to 
the thirty thousand pounds! and he seemed 
to think it very odd Mr. Burrows should ang 
noy him at such a time with such communi- 
cations. Certainly, unfortunate Mark could 
not have pam f worse epithets than his 
cousin bestowed upon him. He should have 
dealt gently with the dead, although he had 
long known, and had experienced often, 
Mark’s want of probity. There was noth- 
ing else for it, so Sister Anne and I bought 
mourning, and followed little Fanchette’s 
father to the grave. Poor little soul, she 
was an orphan, anda most friendless one: 
and, when Anne and I talked the matter 
over, we wished very much to take her back 
with us to Westcott, and bring her up; but 
we were not sure whether the limited means 
we could leave her at our death would justify 
us in keeping her. So we consulted Mr. 
Burrows; and Anne told him what we had ; 
how our annuities died with us; but he 
thought Aunt Whinnery’s legacy of the five 
hundred pounds (it had been originally six 
hundred, but, as one hundred was intended 
for Mary Trundle, we only reckoned on five) 
was quite sufficient to remove all our doubts. 
When it was decided we were to take the 
child, we were quite surprised at all Mr. 
Burrows said ; he was, I am sure, a worthy, 
benevolent, kind-hearted man himself, or it 
would never have occurred to him to call us 
so for such a trifling affair. He even talked 
of us finding the child perhaps a great 
charge, and insisted we should allow him to 
write to New Orleans and to Boulo sito 
see if her mother’s friends could be id, 
but I objected to that, for fear they might 
claim her ; so did Anne, but she thought it 
right to do so, and left the matter in Mr. 
Burrows’ hands; and from what we after- 
wards heard, I do not think they were ever 
traced. We settled upon the plan of her 4 
education at once. Sister Anne was to teach @- 
her English, darning, and marking, and it was 
to be my part to see she did not forget thegs 
French she now spoke tolerably, and when 
old enough to add mezzotinto drawing, and a 
littlemusic. One thing my sister said, that, . - 
as the daughters of an English lenge % 
and well-descended gentleman, it would ap- = 
pear highly unbecoming in us to allow the 
use of such a fantastical foreign name as 
‘‘ Fanchette,”’ so from the day we adopted 
her she was called ‘‘ Fanny.” 
The night we reached home, when Fanny 
was in bed, and we were sitting together in 
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the drawing-room, I was trying to be as 
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&8 SOMETHING THAT WAS TO OUR ADVANTAGE. 


cheerful as I could, so I said, ‘* Well, Sister 
Anne, if it were not for the child who is 
now asleep in the next room, I would be in- 
clined to fancy our finding the advertise- 
ment, and then going up ‘to London, had 
been all a dream.” 

‘* Not so to me, Sister Margery,”’ she said. 
“It has been wakening from a long dream, 
a very long dream, in which I dreamed that 
I was right and all the world was wrong. I 
cannot tell you what a deep, strong lesson 
it was mine to learn in London; to thank 
God fervently for preserving me from a 
dreadful lot in life, to see the hand that has 
led me all through, and broken my idol be- 
fore my face. ‘ With loving-kindness have] 
drawn thee.’ O yes, dear sister, it was 
‘something to my advantage,’ do not doubt 

it; better than all the gold and silver our 
cousins Thornberry have got.’’ 

It was not very long after these events, 
when our old neighbor, Mr. Sternborough, 
came back from London to live at Westcott. 
I forgot to mention before, that, having 
heard accideatally of our being in London, 
he had called to see us at the Golden Sheaf. 
He had at one time, during our father’s life- 
time, been very intimate with our family ; 
and it was not very long after his coming 
back when he asked me the same question 
he had done many years before, and I an- 
swered him, as I had once wished to do; 
for, since those days in London, when Anne 
had been so weak, and I, comparatively 
speaking, strong, I had gained courage to 
act decisively for myself, and as Sister Anne 
no longer noted the little things, I took 
upon myself the greater one, and before long 
T said Yes to good, kind Frank Sternbor- 
ough. I do not think Anne ever liked it 
rel: she sighed, and said nothing for two 
houts after Mr. Sternborough told her. 
His family was not as old as ours; his pro- 





genitor was found first in the reign or 
George I., while ours claimed near relation- 
ship with the good Bishop Hooper, of mar- 
tyr memory in the Reformation days. I 
have reason to think this grieved her very 
much; and then my husband always calls 
me ‘‘Madge,”’ and she never liked that. 
For my part,I never knew how much I 
loved the words ‘‘ dear Madge,” until their 
sound became a part of my daily life. 

I had less selects in leaving Sister 
Anne now, as I saw that our little niece 
Fanny was giving fair promise of growin 
up to be a most dear and loving little coin- 
panion; her mirthful, childish spirits far 
more than compensated for the loss of my 
society ; and in pleasantly watching the un- 
folding of her young mind, each year of my 
dear sister’s life yielded more happiness; 
and tranquilly looking forward to a genial 
old age—hers cared for by Fanny, and mine 
by my dear husband—instead of the desolate 
y we two lonely old maids once had, 

now lay down my pen. 

One word more. With my husband’s 
characteristie: thouglitfulness, I have since 
discovered that, though fully aware of all 
the particulars of our London visit, he never, 
by thé smallest word or hint, betrayed one 
single citcumstance connected with it to our 
neighbors; and my sister was thus spared 
the gossip otherwise called forth; and our 
bringing Fanny back, and our new black 
dresses, had always afforded sufficient expla- 
nation of our journey. As to good, kind 
Mr. Burrows, Mr. Sternborough found an 
opportunity not long after of obliging him 
very effectually, for which Sister Anne and 
I felt very grateful ; for it was no small bur- 
den on our hearts to think of the debt of 
kindness we owed him, which only in kind- 
ness could ever be repaid. 





PeRFUMES IN AN INDUSTRIAL SEeNnsE.—About 
160,000 gallons of perfumed spirits are annu- 
ally consumed by British India and Europe, in 
the manufacture of odorifarous compounds. 
One French house alone annually uses eighty 
thousand pounds of ordnge flowers, sixty thou- 
sand pounds of cassia flowers, fifty-three thou- 
sand pounds of roses, forty-two thousand pounds 
of jasmin blossoms, thirty-two thousand pounds 
of violets, twenty thousand pounds of tuberose, 
sixteen thousand pounds of lilac, and other 
odorous plants in still greater proportions. 
Flower planters exist in the south of France, 
Turkey in Europe, Turkey in Asia, and India. 
Nor is England without this branch of cultiva- 
tion. At Mitcham, in Surrey, lavender is ex- 
tensively grown, and produces a plant unri- 
valled in the world—four times the price even 





for its cultivation of roses. Nor is this exten~ 
sive use surprising, when we consider the quan- 
tity of flowers necessary to produce an essence; 
a drachm of ottar of roses requires two thou- 
sand rose blooms. This, however, is nothing to 
jasmin; the price of its essential oil is £9 the 
fluid ounce. Of course there is a good deal of 
** manufacture ’’ going on with the more expen- 
sive perfumes. The rose-leaf geranium does 
duty for the rose; the perfume of the magnolia 
is superb, but practically it is of no use to the 
manufacturer, from the scarcity of the plant 
and other causes; the purchaser, however, gets 
a combination of half-a-dozen articles instead, 
and if he is satisfied with his ‘‘ essence of mag- 
nolia,’? who has any right to complain? The 
perfume of the lily and the eglantine evaporate 
to such an extent, under any known treatment, 


of French lavender; and the same spot is noted | that they are never used. 
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THE LOST ENGLISH SAILORS. 


From Household Words. 
THE LOST ENGLISH SAILORS. 

Ir has been said, ‘‘ There is an end to all 
things. We have paid our debt to Sir John 
Franklin and his missing crews.”’ The truth 
is, that we have but just earned the means of 
paying it. Any question that 7 now arise 
as to the propriety of making final search for 
the survivors or remains of the lost expedi- 
tion, all knowing at last distinctly where to 
seek, is simply the question whether, now 
that we are able to pay in full our debt of 
honor—and of more than honor, of the com- 
monest humanity—we are to leave it undis- 
charged upon some plea of a statute of lim- 
itations. 

Sir John Franklin, one of a gallant com 
pany of one hundred and thirty-eight men, 
sailed for the polar seas in the spring of the 
year eighteen hundred and forty-five. He 
was heard of the next summer, and then 
never more. As one result of search, how- 
ever, it was found that his ships had entered 
Barrow’s Strait, where there were distings 
traces of their having been laid up for win 
in the neighborhood of Cape Riley and 
Beechy Island. An active search for further 
vestiges of the course these travellers had 
taken, and for exact tidings of their fate, has 
since been carried on at sundry times by 
twenty vessels and more than a thousand 
men. The searches had already shown where 
they are not, when from the borders of almost 
the sole remaining spot in which a search 
was possible, came startling intelligence that 
there they are. Hereupon, there are some 
who profess that they are satisfied. 

ow, they say—now that we know where to 
find what we have been seeking, we still think 
the man a mere enthusiast who would require 
that we should take a step towards it. Let 
it lie. ‘Sir John Franklin and his companions 
were declared dead in the London Gazette 
nearly three years ago. It is almost twelve 
years since the men thus officially extin- 
guished leftour shores. They are all bound 
to be dead. Why should we look for them? 
We care not that posterityshould be told 
how they died. Dr. Rae tells that they 
died cannibals, and he says he repeats this 
statement on the authority of Esquimaux 
who say they got it by report from other 
Esquimaux. Other searches have shown 
reason to suspect that some of our missing 
friends were murdered. Others, again, 
have reason for believing that a few of the 
lost voyagers may still be alive, as prefer- 
ring to starvation, the companionship of the 
poor savage tribes: They may be living in 
their snow huts, eating seal and walrus; 
never losing the belief that England seeks, 
and will not seek in vain, to rescue them, 





and will, although it may be after many 
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ears, bring them back to their homes. 
hat does it matter? That there can be 
any such men we do not believe, or, if there 
be, we care not for them, and we care not 
for what they could disclose. Thereisanend 
to all things. We have paid our debt to 
Sir John Franklin and his missing crews. 
The search is perilous, and we will have no 
more of it. 

We hold this line of reasoning to be un- 
sound in every particular: Let us begin 
with the peril that is to deter us from the 
sending out of that small band of volunteers 
whose labor for a single season would most 
probably suffice to bring our long search to 
a proper end. What is this peril, that it 
should scare us? During the last year or 
two we have been accustomed to hear, with- 
out flinching, of as many men killed in a} 
day by battle and by blunder as have 
ished in pursuit of knowledge or on missions 
of humanity at either pole, for aught we 
know, since the creation of the world. But 
for the result of the Franklin expedition we 
should have had reason to consider Arcti¢ 
voyages not very dangerous to life, though 
no doubt sharp tests of human wit, and 
skill, and powers of endurance. Not a few 
ships have been lost ; but, of the crews that 
have gone out—except the one catastrophe 
that closes and a lesser one that opened the 
long story of adventure at the Pole—more 
men have lived than might have lived had 
they remained at home; and they have lived 
and learnt what they could not have learnt 
at home. Shut up in Arctic monasteries, 
with no monkish souls, men have learnt en- 
ergetically to respect and help each other, 
to trust in each other, and have faith in God. 
The entire series of books written by Arctic 
sailors, except only one or two, bears most 
emphatic witness to the fine spirit of man+ 
hood nourished among those who bear i 
company the rigors of the frozen sea. { 
all the brave men who have left our shores 
to seek the lost crews of the Erebus and 
Terror, there have died no more than by dig 
ease or casualty would have died had t 
been during the same length of time livi 
quietly in London. There has been lost, by 
accidental death, only a single officer, Lieu- 
tenant Bellot. All England grieved for 
him ; and by the common mourning for his 
death England and France were knit in 
closer brotherhood. We have lost several 
vessels, chiefly because we sent out five 
under a commander who has since pro- 
claimed in a book that he was unable to ap- 
ply himself to work in the true Arctic tem- 
per. But even for the lost wood and iron 
we have compensation. One of the deserted 
ships, the Resolute, drifted to sea, and, hay- 
ing become an American prize, gave to the 
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United States an opportunity of doing a 
right deed so thoroughly, and with so gallant, 
a courtesy, that, at a time when vexed topics 
were chafing the two brother nations 
against one another, the ship became the 
means of showing both how truly they are 
friends. The very accidents of Arctic enter- 
prise have thus tended to promote peace on 
earth as surely as its daily effort strengthens 
good-will among men. 

We need say no more, then, of the dread 
of peril. A thousand sailors have gone out 
in search of Franklin, and have come home 
again. But they had narrow. escapes. 
Truly, they had. They went out to face 
peril, and they faced it. Between narrow 
escape and no escape there is all the differ- 
ence that there is between life and death. 
Surely we are not to be scared, by escapes 
from danger. Probably, there is no man 
forty years of age who has not, at least five 
or six times in his life, narrowly escaped be- 
ing killed. The instinct of self-preservation, 
with the help of his five wits, has brought 
him through them all. Take that instinct 
away, and there is as much peril of death 
to the landsman fromthe omnibuses in 
Cheapside, as to ‘the seaman from the floes 
in Barrow’s Strait. Where the peril is 
more certain, the guard is the more con- 
stant,—there is more presence of mind ; and 
so it is that _ risks often prove less dan- 
gerous than little risks. And all this while 
we talk of death as if it were extinction ; as 
if Christian men might reasonably turn 
back through fear of being overtaken by it, 
while engaged in the performance of their 
duty ! 

The peril talked about is not, therefore, 
too great; and, were it greater, should not 
daunt us if it be a duty to complete—as we 
now can—the search for Franklin. That 
this isa duty we, for our own parts, cannot 
hesitate to think. When Franklin and his 
companions had been five years from Eng- 
land,a body of about forty Europeans, who 
must have been part of their little band—the 
ships then lost—were seen by Esquimaux 
near the north shore of King William’s 
Land, travelling south. They were then 
making for the continent of America. That 
this or another party reached land near the 
mouth of Back (or the Great Fish) River, 
relics brought home by Dr. Rae—if we re- 
ject Esquimaux testimony—are sufficient 
evidence. Captain M’Clure gives some 
slight evidence of Esquimaux, leading us to 
imagine that another party from the ships 
landed, perhaps, on the mainland at Point 
Warren, farther west. He saw an old, flat 
brass button hanging from the ear of a chief, 
who said that it was taken from a white man 





killed by one of his tribe. The white man 


had strayed from a party which, having 
landed at Port Warren, built a house there, 
and went afterwardsinland. The Esquimaux, 
who supplied Dr. Rae with information, 
said,—as we need hardly remind any one,— 
that thirty white bodies had been found dead 
on the mainland at the mouth of Black 
River, and five on Montreal Island ; that 
there were stores also; and that the men 
had fed upon each other before they died. 
‘* None of the Esquimaux with whom I con- 
versed,’’ said Dr, Rae, ‘* had seen the 
whites, nor had they ever been at the place 
where the bodies were found, but had their 
information from those who had been there, 
and who had seen the party when travel- 
ling.’’ Dr. Rae’s interpreter became anx- 
ious to join his brethren, and did afterwards 
escape te them. Mr. Anderson, who was 
sent out to confirm Dr. Rae’s report, found, 
on the ground indicated, so far as he 
searched it, during a too hurried visit, more 
evidence that men belonging to the lost 
crews had: been there, but no bodies or 
graves. He supposed the bodies to have 
been covered by drifting sand, on which 
Lieutenant Pim observes, ‘*‘ How was it then 
the drifting sands did not enshroud such 
small articles as pieces of rope, bunting, a 
letter-clip, &c., &c., picked up by him?” 
And Mr. Pim remarks further, that when he 
crossed Melville Island in 1853, he found, 
at Point Nias, the bones of ptarmigan and 
other remnants of a meal left by Sir Edward 
Parry three-and-thirty years before. We 
put no faith in the drift of sand. 

Thomas Mistigan, one of Dr. Rae’s ex- 
ploring party, came home with the impres- 
sion that ‘* perhaps one or two of Sir John’s 
men may be still alive and among the Esqui- 
maux.’? That Sir John Franklin himself 
lives, it is too much to hope. That all 
struggled to live on any thing rather than 
die by starvation or suicide, is certain. 

That some may be still living, we delib- 
erately hold to be as likely as that all are 
dead. Sir John himself has said in words 
which Lieutenant Pim aptly takes as the 
motto to An Earnest Appeal to the British 
Public on behalf of the Missing Arctic Expe- 
dition—‘* Where Esquimaux do live out a 
fair period of life, it is but reasonable to 
suppose that Europeans may subsist and 
survive for many years.”’ 

Dr. Kane, when, in his own day of Arctic 
peril, hope of release seemed to be gone, was 
actually on the point of doing what many of 
our countrymen may probably have done. 
‘¢T well know,’’ writes the brave American, 
‘* how glad I would have been, had my duties 
to others permitted me to have taken refuge 
among the Esquimaux of Smith’s Straits and 
Etah Bay. Strange as it may seem to you, 
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we regarded the coarse life of these péople 
with eyes of envy, and did not doubt that 
we could have lived in confort upon their 
resources. It required all my powers, moral 
and physical, to prevent my men deserting 


to the Walrus settlements ; and it was my: 


final intention to have taken to Esquimaux 
life, had Providence not carried us through 
in our hazardous escape.”’ 

There are grounds not yet stated here, for 
believing that the Esquimaux for many miles 
round the mouth of Back River know more 
about the white men than they wish to tell 
us. Captain Penny, who has intimate 
knowledge of these people and their ways 
(and who, by the by, states that accusation 
of cannibalism is one of their common forms 
of reproach against persons with whom they 
are offended), Captain Penny was told by 
them that a large party of white men had 
been seen and visited some years previously, 
when they inhabited a large round tent (the 
Franklin expedition had been furnished with 
such a tent), and were living upon deer. 
Several months afterwards, the Esquimaux 
went to the tentagain and found only two 
men init. Made talkative with brandy, one 
of the tribe said afterwards that those white 
men had been murdered; but next day re- 
tracted in the presence of his sister. The 
Esquimaux who carried this report to Cap- 
tain Penny were said afterwards to have 
been taken away by eight sledges to a dis- 
tance of five hundred miles, and the natives 
who had been for twenty-eight years on the 
friendliest terms with the captain, and had 
obtained great advantage from his trading, 
absented themselves in an unaccountable way 
last season. 

So the case stands, and so we cannot leave 
it. With the more than possibility that 
some of our lost seamen are yet living, with 
dark hints of murder against Esquimaux 
which may have no foundation, and with 
darker hints of cannibalism against some of 
the bravest sailors and the truest men that 
ever perished in the service of their country 
—hints which are in direct opposition to just 
analogy and experience, and which assuredly 
have no foundation—with such questions 
raised, and with a distinct knowledge of what 
must be done to set them all at rest, we can- 
not surely leave that one thing undone, and 
so blot as we turn over the best page of all 
our history. 


This last effort may be made by volunteers, 
who are already eager for permission to pro- 
ceed upon theirway. There are no unknown 
seas to penetrate, there is no wide stretch of 
unknown coast to explore, few men are 
needed for a simple and sufficient under- 
taking. Lieutenant Bedford Pim volunteers, 
on the one part, and Dr. King, who from 
the very first has been pointing in vain to 
the right course of search, and whose neg- 
lected counsels time has justificd, volunteers 
on the other part. One is prepared to go 
with a small screw-steamer, by sea, through 
Barrow’s Strait and down Peel's Seoul 
the other, upon a land journey across North 
America with bark canoes, and down Back 
River ; the two leaders acting in concert and 
agreed to meet in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of the space to be searched, at the 
magnetic pole. The proper time forstarting 
upon the land journey would be towards the 
end of February ; the sea expedition should 
start at the end of June. LKach party will 
be small, and, as they act in concert, both 
the completeness of the search and the safety 
of each set of men will be to the utmost 
possible degree insured. 

Of other searching parties it is to be 
regretted that they have gone out together, 
but without being united by a common 
plan. The first search for Franklin was 
by three expeditions. Two of them—one 
descending the Mackenzie River, and the 
other entering the Polar Seas by Barrow’s 
Strait—were to have been united by sledge 
journeys. The distance between the Mac- 
kenzie and Barrow’s Strait made this im- 

racticable. Had the two parties met, the 
and party from the Coppermine would have 
been acquainted with the movement of both 
the eastern and the western ships. As it 
was, sledge parties from ‘jifferent expeditions 
passed unconsciously within forty or fi 
miles of one another ; and, at last, two of the 
expeditions came back safely, bringing no 
tidings whatever of the third, which for some 
time was almost given up for lost. In those 
days, also, the party of forty men seen 
travelling southward by the Esquimaux 
must have passed within a few miles ofa 
sledge party from the sea expedition. Had 
the land party descended Back River instead 
of the Mackenzie, it would have fallen in 
with those men of whom now we ask to 
know the fate. 





A Cueap SusstituTe ror A Vapor Batu.— 
Take a piece of quicklime, half the size of your 
fist, and wrap round it a wet cloth, sufficiently 
wrung to prevent water running from it. A 
dry cloth 1s to.be several times wrapped round 
this. Place one of these packets on each side 
the patient when in bed. An abundant humid 
heat is soon develgped by the combination of 





the lime with the water, which induces copious 
transpiration; the effect of the apparatus lasting 
two hours at least. When sweating is fully es- 
tablished, we may withdraw the lime, which is 
now reduced to a powder, and is easily removed. 
In this way, neither copious drinks, nor loading 
the bed with coverings, is required.— Dr. Serle. 
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THE SAD FORTUNES OF THE REVEREND 
AMOS BARTON. 


PART II.—CHAPTER V. 


Tue Rev. Amos Barton, whose sad fortunes 
I have undertaken to relate, was, you per- 
ceive, in no respect an ideal or exceptional 
character,and perhaps I am doing a bold 
thing to bespeak your sympathy on behalf 
of a man who was so very far from remark- 
able,—a man whose virtues were not heroic, 
and who had no undetected crime within his 
breast; who had not the slightest mystery 
hanging about him, but was palpably and 
unmistakably commonplace; who was not 
even in love, but had had that complaint 
favorably many years ago. ‘An utterly 
uninteresting character! ’’ I think I hear a 
lady reader exclaim—Mrs. Farthingale, for 
example, who prefers the ideal in fiction ; to 
whom tragedy means ermine tippets, adul- 
tery, and murder; and comedy, the adven- 
tures of a personage who is ‘‘ quite a char- 
acter.”’ 

But, my dear madam, it is so very large 
a majority of your fellow-countrymen that 
are of this insignificant stamp. At least 
eighty out of a hundred of your adult male 
fellow-Britons returned in the last census, 
aré neither extraordinarily silly, nor extra- 
ordinarily wicked, nor extraordinarily wise ; 
their eyes are neither deep and liquid with 
sentiment, nor sparkling with suppressed 
witticisms; they have probably had no 
hair-breadth escapes or thrilling adventures ; 
their brains are certainly not pregnant with 
genius, and their passions have not mani- 
fested themselves at all after the fashion of 
the volcano. They are simply men of com- 
plexions more or less muddy, whose conver- 
sation is more or less bald and disjointed. 
Yet these commonplace people—many of 
them—bear a conscience, and have felt the 
sublime prompting to do the painful right; 
they have their unspoken sorrows, and their 
sacred joys; their hearts have perhaps gone 
out towards their first-born, and they have 
mourned over the irreclaimable dead. Nay, 
is there not a pathos in their very insignifi- 
cance,—in our comparison of their dim and 
narrow existence with the glorious possibili- 
ties of that human nature which they 
share ? 

Depend upon it, my dear lady, you would 
gain unspeakably if you would learn with 
me to see some Of the poetry and the pathos, 





the tragedy and the comedy, lying in the 
experience of the human soul that looks out 
through dull gray eyes, and that speaks in 
a voice of quite ordinary tones. In that 
case, I should have no fear of your not car- 
ing to know what farther befell the Rev. 
Amos Barton, or of your thinking the 
homely details I have to tell at all beneath 
your attention. As it is, you can, if you 
please, decline to pursue my story farther ; 
and you will easily find reading more to 
your taste, since I learn from the newspa- 
pers that many remarkable novels, full of 
striking situations, thrilling incidents, and 
eloquent writing, have appeared only within 
the last season. 

Meanwhile, readers who have begun to 
feel an interest in the Rev. Amos Barton 
and his wife, will be glad to learn that Mr. 
Oldinport lent the twenty pounds. But 
twenty pounds are soon exhausted when 
twelve are due as back .payment to the 
butcher, and when the possession of eight 


extra sovereigns in February weather is an 


irresistible temptation to order a new great- 
coat. And though Mr. Bridmain so far 
departed from the necessary economy en- 
tailed on him by the Countess’ elegant toi- 
lette’‘ and expensive maid, as to choose a 
handsome black silk, stiff, as his experienced 
eye discerned, with the genuine strength of 
its own texture, and not with the factitious 
strength of gum, and present it to Mrs. 
Barton, in retrieval of the accident that had 
occurred at his table, yet, dear me—as every 
husband has heard—what is the present of 
a gown, when you are deficiently furnished 
with the et-ceteras of apparel, and when, 
moreover, there are six children whose wear 
and tear of clothes is something incredible 
to the non-maternal mind. 

Indeed, the equation of income and expen- 
diture was offering new and constantly accu- 
mulating difficulties to Mr. and Mrs. Bar- 
ton; for, shortly after the birth of little 
Walter, Milly’s aunt, who had lived with 
her ever since her marriage, had withdrawn 
herself, her furniture, and her yearly in- 
come, to the household of another niece; 
prompted to that step, very probably, by a 
slight ‘tiff’? with the Rev. Amos, which 
occurred while Milly was up stairs, and 
proved one too many for the elderly lady’s 
patience and magnanimity. Mr. Barton’s 
temper was a little warm, but, on the other 
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hand, elderly maiden ladies are known to be 
susceptible ; so we will not suppose that all 
the blame lay on his side—the less so, as he 
had every motive for humoring an inmate 
whose presence kept the wolf from the door. 
It was now nearly a year since Miss Jack- 
son’s departure, and to a fine ear, the howl 
of the wolf was audibly approaching. 

It was a sad thing, too, that when the 
last snow had melted, when the purple and 


yellow crocuses were coming up in the gar-| 


den, and the old church was already half 
pulled down, Milly had an illness which 
made her lips look pale, and rendered it ab- 
solutely necessary that she should not exert 
herself for some time. Mr. Brand, the 
Shepperton doctor so obnoxious to Mr. Pill- 
grim, ordered her to drink port-wine, and it 
was quite necessary to have a char-woman 
very often, to assist Nanny in all the extra 
work that fell upon her. 

Mrs. Hackit, who hardly ever paid a visit 
to any one but her oldest and nearest neigh- 
bor Mrs. Patten, now took the unusual step 
of calling at the vicarage one morning ; and 
the tears came into her unsentimental eyes 
as she saw Milly seated pale and feeble in 
the parlor, unable to persevere in sewing the 
pinafore that lay on the table beside her. 
Little Dickey, a boisterous boy of five, with 
large pink cheeks and sturdy legs, was hav- 
ing his turn to sit with Mamma, and was 
squatting quiet as a mouse at her knee, 
holding her soft white hand between his lit- 
tle, red, black-nailed fists. He was a boy 
whom Mrs. Hackit, in a severe mood, had 
pronounced ‘stocky ”’ (a word that etimo- 
logically, in all probability, conveys some 
allusion to an instrument of punishment for 
the refractory); but, seeing him thus sub- 
dued into goodness, she smiled at him with 
her kindest smile, and, stooping down, sug- 
gested a kiss—a favor which Dickey ‘reso- 
lutely declined. 

‘‘Now do you take nourishing things 
anuff?’’ was one of Mrs. Hackit’s first 
questions, and Milly,endeavored to make it 
appear that no woman was ever so much in 
danger of being over-fed and led into self- 
indulgent habits as herself. But Mrs. 
Hackit gathered one fact from her replies, 
namely, that Mr. Brand had ordered port- 
wine. 

While this conversation was going for- 
ward, Dickey had been furtively stroking 
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and kissing the soft white hand; so that at 
last, when a pause came, his mother said, 
smilingly, ‘‘ Why are you kissing my hand, 
Dickey?’’ 

‘Tt id to yovely,”’ answered Dickey, who, 
you observe, was decidedly backward in his 
pronunciation. 

Mrs. Hackit remembered this little scene 
in after days, and thought with peculiar 
tenderness and pity of the ‘‘ stocky boy.” 

The next day there came a hamper with 
Mrs. Hackit’s respects ; and on being opened, 
it was found to contain half-a-dozen of port- 
wine and two couples of fowls. Mrs. Far- 
quhar, too, was very kind; insisted on-Mirs, 
Barton’s rejecting all arrow-root but hers, 
which was genuine Indian, and carried away 
Sophy and Fred to stay with her a fort- 
night. These and other good-natured atten- 


tions made the trouble of Milly’s illness more* 


bearable; but they could not prevent it 
from swelling expenses, and Mr. Barton be- 
gan to have serious thoughts of representing 
his case to a certain charity for the relief of 
needy curates. 

Altogether, as matters stood in Shepper- 
ton, the parishioners were more likely to 
have a strong sense that the clergyman 
needed their material aid, than that they 
needed his spiritual aid,—not the best state 
of things in this age and country, where 
faith in men solely on the ground of their 
spiritual gifts has considerably diminished, 
and especially unfavorable to the influence 
of the Rev. Amos, whose spiritual gifts 
would not have had a very commanding 
power even in an age of faith. 

But, you ask, did not the Countess Czer- 
laski pay any attention to her friends all 
this time? To be sure she did. She was 
indefatigable in visiting her ‘* sweet Milly,”’ 
and sitting with her for hours together; 
and it may seem remarkable to you that she 
neither thought of taking away any of the 
children, nor of providing for any of Milly’s 
probable wants ; but ladies of rank and of 
luxurious habits, you know, cannot be ex- 
pected to surmise the details of poverty. 
She put a great deal of eau-de-Cologne on 
Mrs. Barton’s pocket-handkerchief, reiir- 
ranged her pillow and footstool, kissed her 
cheeks, wrapped her in a soft warm shawl 
from her own shoulders, and amused her 
with stories of the life she had seen abroad. 
When Mr. Barton joined them, she talked 
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of Tractarianism, of her determination not 
to re-enter the vortex of fashionable life, 
and of her anxiety to see him in a sphere 
large enough for his talents. Milly thought 
her sprightliness and affectionate warmth 
quite charming, and was very fond of her ; 
while the Rev. Amos had a vague conscious- 
ness that he had risen into aristocratic life, 
and only associated. with his middle-class 
parishioners in a pastoral and parenthetic 
manner. 

However, as the days brightened, Milly’s 
cheeks and lips brightened too; and in a 
few weeks she was almost as active as ever, 
though watchful eyes might have seen that 
activity was not easy to her. Mrs. Hackit’s 
eyes were of that kind, and one day that 
Mr. and Mrs. Barton had been dining with 
her-for the first time since Milly’s illness, 
she observed to her husband—‘‘ That poor 
thing’s dreadful weak an’ delicate, she 
won’t stan’ havin’ many more children.’’ 

Mr. Barton, meanwhile, had been inde- 
fatigable in his vocation. - He had preached 
two extemporary sermons every Sunday at 
the workhouse, where a room had been 
fitted up for divine service, pending the al- 
terations in the church; and had walked 
the same evening to a cottage at one or 
other extremity of his parish to deliver an- 
other sermon, still more extemporary, in an 
atmosphere impregnated with spring-flowers 
and perspiration. Afterall these labors you 
will easily conceive that he was considerably 
exhausted by half-past nine o’clock in the 
evening, and that a supper at a friendly 
parishioner’s, with a glass, or even two 
glasses, of brandy-and-water after it, was a 
welcome reinforcement. Mr. Barton was 
not at all an ascetic ; he thought the benefits 
of fasting were entirely confined to the Old 
Testament dispensation; he was fond of 
relaxing himself with a little gossip; in- 
deed, Miss Bond, and other ladies of enthu- 
siastic views, sometimes regretted that: Mr. 
Barton did not more uninterruptedly exhibit 
a superiority to the things of the flesh. 
Thin ladies, who take little exercise, and 
whose livers are not strong enough to bear 
stimulants, are so extremely critical about 
one’s personal habits! And, after all, the 
Rev. Amos never came near the borders of a 
vice. His very faults were middling—he 
was not very ungrammatical. It was not in 
his nature to be superlative in any thing; 





unless, indeed, he was superlatively mid- 
dling, the quintessential extract of medioc- 
rity. If there was any one point oa which 
he showed an inclination to be excessive, it 
was confidence in his own shrewdness and 
ability in practical matters, so that he was 
very full of plans which were something 
like his moves in chess—admirably well 
calculated, supposing the state of the case 
were otherwise. For example, that notable 
plan of, introducing anti-dissenting books 
into his lending library did not in the least 
appear to have bruised the head of Dissent, 
though it had certainly made Dissent 
strongly inclined to bite the Rev. Amos’ 
heel. Again, he vexed the souls of his 
churchwardens and influential parishioners 
by his fertile suggestiveness as to what it 
would be well for them to do in the matter 
of the church repairs, and other ecclesiastical 
secularities. 

‘‘T never see the like to parsons,’’ Mr. 
Hackit said one day in conversation with 
his brother churchwarden, Mr. Bond; 
‘‘they’re al’ys for meddlin’ wi’ business, 
an’ they know no moor about it than my 
black filly.’’ 

‘‘Ah,”’ said Mr. Bond, ‘ they’re too high 
learnt to have much common sense.”’ 

‘¢Well,’’ remarked Mr. Hackit, in a 
modest and dubious tone, as if throwing 
out a hypothesis which might be considered 
bold, ‘*I should say that’s a bad sort o’ 
eddication as makes folks onreasonable.’’ 

So that, you perceive, Mr. Barton’s popu- 
larity was in that precarious condition, in 
that toppling and contingent state, in which 
a very slight push from a malignant destiny 
would utterly upset it. The push was not 
long in being given, as you shall hear. 

One fine May morning, when Amos was 
out on his parochial visits, and the sunlight 
was streaming through the bow-window of 
the sitting-room, where Milly was seated at 
her sewing, occasionally looking up to glance 
at the children playing in the garden, there 
came a loud rap at the door, which she at 
once recognized as the Countess’, and that 
well-dressed lady presently entered the sit- 
ting-room, with her veil drawn over her 
face. Milly was not at all surprised or 
sorry to see her: but when the Countess 
threw up her veil, and showed that her eyes 
were red and swollen, she was both surprised 
and sorry. 
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‘‘ What can be the matter, dear Caro- 
line?” ; 

Caroline threw, down Jet, who gave a 
little yelp ; then she threw her arms round 
Milly’s neck, and began to sob; then she 
threw herself on the sofa, and begged fora 
glass of water; then she threw off her 
bonnet and shawl ; and, by the time Milly’s 
imagination had exhausted itself in conjur- 
ing up calamities, she said— 

‘* Dear, how shall I tell you?) I am the 
most wretched woman. To be deceived by 
a brother to whom I have been so devoted— 
to see him degrading himself—giving him- 
self utterly to the dogs! ”’ 

‘‘ What can it be?’’ said Milly, who 
began to picture to herself the sober Mr. 
Bridmain taking to brandy and betting. 

‘‘He is going to be married—to marry 
my own maid, that deceitful Alice, to whom 
I have been the most indulgent mistress. 
Did you ever hear any thing so disgraceful? 
so mortifying? so disreputable ?”’ ; 

‘‘And has he only just told you of it?” 
said Milly, who, having really heard of 
worse conduct, even in her innocent life, 
avoided a direct answer. 

‘*Told me of it! he had not even the 
grace to do that. I went into the dining- 
room suddenly and found him kissing her,— 
disgusting at his time of life, is it not?— 
and when I reproved her for allowing such 
liberties, she turned round saucily, and said 
she was engaged to be married to my 
brother, and she saw no shame in allowing 
him to kiss her. Edmund is a miserable 
coward, you know, and looked frightened ; 
but when she asked him to say whether it 
was not 80, he tried to summon up courage 
and say Yes. [I left the room in disgust, 
and this morning I have been questioning 
Edmund, and find that he is bent on marry- 
ing this woman, and that he has been put- 
ting off telling me—because he was ashamed 
of himself, I suppose. I couldn’t possibly 
stay in the house after this, with my own 
maid turned mistress. And now, Milly, I 
am come to throw myself.on your charity 
for a week or two. Will you take me in?”’ 

“That we will,” said Milly, ‘ if you will 
only put up with our poor rooms and way 
of living. It will be delightful to have 
you!”’ 

‘* Tt will soothe me to be with you and 
Mr. Barton a little while. I feel quite un- 





able to go among my other friends just at 
present. What those two wretched people 
will do I don’t know—leave the neighbor- 
hood at once, I hope. I entreated my 
brother to do so, before he disgraced him- 
self,” 

When Amos came home, he joined his 
cordial welcome and sympathy to Milly’s. 
By-and-by the Countess’ formidable boxes, 
which she had carefully packed before her 
indignation drove her away from Camp 
Villa, arrived at the vicarage, and were 
deposited in the spare bedroom, and in two 
closets, not spare, which Milly emptied for 
their reception. A week afterwards, the 
excellent apartments at Camp Villa, com- 
prising dining and drawing-rooms, three 
bedrooms and a dressing-room, were again 
to let, and Mr. Bridmain’s sudden departure, 
together with the Countess Czerlaski’s in- 
stallation as a visitor at Shepperton Vicar- 
age, became a topic of general conversation 
in the neighborhood. The keen-sighted 
virtue of Millby and Shepperton saw in all 
this a confirmation of its worst suspicions, 
and pitied the Rev. Amos Barton’s gullibil- 
ity. 

Bat when week after week, and month 
after month, slipped by without witnessing 
the Countess’ departure—when summer and 
harvest had fled, and still left her behind 
them occupying the spare bedroom and the 
closets, and also a large proportion of Mrs. 
Barton’s time and attention, new surmises 
of a very evil kind were added to the old 
rumors, and began to take the form of set- 
tled convictions in the minds even of Mr. 
Barton’s most friendly parishioners. 

And now, here is an opportunity for ati 
accomplished writer to apostrophize calumny, 
to quote Virgil, and to show that he is ac- 
quainted with the most ingenious things 
which have been said on that subject in po- 
lite literature. 

But what is opportunity to the man who 
can’t use it? An unfecundated egg, which 
the waves of time wash away into nonentity. 
So, as my memory is ill-furnished, and my 
note-book still worse, I am unable to show 
myself either erudite or eloquent & propos of 
the calumny whereof the Rev. Amos Barton 
was the victim. I can only ask my reader, 
did you ever upset your ink-bottle, and 
watch, in helpless agony, the rapid spread 
of Stygian blackness over your fair manu 
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script or fairer table-cover? With a like 
inky swiftness did gossip now blacken the 
reputation of the Rev. Amos Barton, caus- 
ing the unfriendly to scorn and even the 
friendly to stand aloof, at a time when diffi- 
culties of another kind were fast thickening 
around him. 
CHAPTER VI. 

One November morning, at least six 
months after the Countess Ozerlaski had 
taken up her residence at the vicarage, Mrs. 
Hackit heard that her neighbor Mrs. Patten 
had an attack of her old complaint, vaguely 
called ‘‘ the spasms.” Accordingly, about 
eleven o’clock, she put on her velvet bonnet 
and cloth cloak, with a long boa and a muff 
large enough to stow a prize baby in; for 
Mrs. Hackit regulated her costume by the 
calendar, and brought out her furs on the 
first of November, whatever might be the 
temperature. She was not a woman weakly 
to accommodate herself to shilly-shally pro- 
ceedings. If the season didn’t know what it 
ought to do, Mrs. Hackit did. In her best 
days, it was always sharp weather at ‘* Gun- 
powder Plot,’’ and she didn’t like new fash- 
ions. 

And this morning the weather was very 
rationally in accordance with her costume, 
for as she made her way through the fields 
to Cross Farm, the yellow leaves on the 
hedge-girt elms, which showed bright and 
golden against the low-hanging purple 
clouds, were being scattered across the 
grassy path by the coldest of November 
winds. ‘‘Ah,’’ Mrs. Hackit thought to 
herself, ‘‘ I dare say we shall have a sharp 
pinch this winter, and if we do, I shouldn’t 
wonder if it takes the old lady off. They 
say a green Yule makes a fat churchyard ; 
but so does a white Yule too, for that mat- 
ter. When the stool’s rotten enough, no 
matter who sits on’t.”’ . 

However, on her arrival at Cross Farm, 
the prospect of Mrs. Patten’s decease was 
again thrown into the dim distance in her 
imagination, for Miss Janet Gibbs met her 
with the news that Mrs. Patten was much 
better, and led her, without any preliminary 
announcement, to the old lady’s bedroom. 
Janet had scarcely reached the end of her 
circumstantial narrative how the attack 
came on and what were heraunt’s sensations 
—a narrative to which Mrs. Patten, in her 
neatly plaited night-cap, seemed to listen 
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with a contemptuous resignation to her 
niece’s historical inaccuracy, contenting her- 
self with occasionally confounding Janet by 
a shake of the head—when the clatter of a 
horse’s hoofs on the yard pavement an- 
nounced the arrival of Mr. Pillgrim, whose 
large, top-booted person presently made its 
appearance up-stairs. He found Mrs. Patten 
going on so. well that there was no need to 
look solemn. He might glide from condo- 
lence into gossip without offence, and the 
temptation of having Mrs. Hackit’s ear was 
irresistible. 

‘* What a disgraceful business this is turn- 
ing out of your parson’s,”’ was the remark 
with which he made this agreeable transi- 
tion, throwing himself back in the chair 
from which he had been leaning towards the 
patient. 

‘¢ Eh, dear me ! ’’ said Mrs. Hackit, ‘* dis- 
graceful enough. I stuck to Mr. Barton as 
long as I could, for his wife’s sake; but I 
can’t countenance such goings on. It’s 
hateful to see that woman coming with ’em 
to service of a Sunday, and if Mr. Hackit 
wasn’t churchwarden and I didn’t think it 
wrong to forsake one’s own parish, I should 
go to Knebley church. There’s many par- 
ish’ners as do.”’ 

*«T used to think Barton was only a fool,”’ 
observed Mr. Pillgrim, in a tone which im- 
plied that he was conscious of having been 
weakly charitable. ‘‘I thought he was im- 
posed upon and led away by those people 
when they firstcame. But that’s impossible 
now.” 

‘0, it’s as plain as the nose in your 
face,”’? said Mrs. Hackit, unreflectively, not 
perceiving the equivoque in her comparison, 
—‘‘ coming to Millby, like a sparrow perch- 
in’ on a bough, as I may say, with her 
brother, as she called him ; and then, all on 
a sudden, the brother goes off wi’ himself, 
and she throws herself on the Bartons. 
Though what could make her take up wi’ a 
poor notomise of a parson, as hasn’t got 
enough to keep wife and children, there’s 
One above knows—ZJ don’t.”’ 

‘‘Mr. Barton may have attractions we 
don’t know of,’’ said Mr. Pillgrim, who 
piqued himself on a talent for sarcasm. 
‘« The Countess has no maid now, and they 
say Mr. Barton is handy in assisting at her 
toilette—laces her boots, and so forth.’’ 

‘* Tilette be fiddled!”’ said Mrs. Hackit, 
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with indignant boldness of metaphor ; ‘an’ 
there’s that poor thing a-sewing her fingers 
to the bone for them children—an’ another 
comin’ on. What she must have to go 
through! It goes to my heart to turn my 
back on her. But she’s i’ the wrong to let 
herself be put upon a’ that manner.”’ 

‘* Ah! I was talking to Mrs. Farquhar 
about that the other day. She said, ‘I 
think Mrs. Barton a v-e-r-y w-e-a-k w-0- 
m-a-n.’’? (Mr. Pillgrim gave this quota- 
tion with slow emphasis, as if he thought 
Mrs. Farquhar had uttered a remarkable 
sentiment.) ‘* They find it impossible to 
invite her to their house while she has that 
equivocal person staying with her.”’ 

‘‘ Well!’ remarked Miss Gibbs, ‘‘if I 
was a wife, nothing should induce me to 
bear what Mrs. Barton does.”’ 

‘* Yes, it’s fine talking,” said Mrs. Pat- 
ten, from her pillow ; ‘* old maids’ husbands 
are al’ys well-managed. If you was a 
wife, you’d be as foolish as your betters, be- 
like.”’ 

‘* All my wonder is,’’? observed Mrs. 
Hackit, ‘* how the Bartons make both ends 
meet. You may depend on’t she’s got nothin’ 
to give em ; for I understand as he’s been hay- 
in’ money from some clergy charity. They 
said at first as she stuffed Mr. Barton wi’ 
notions about her writing to the Chancellor, 
an’ her fine friends, to give him a living. 
Howiver, I don’t know what’s true an’ 
what’s false. Mr. Barton keeps away from 
our house now, for I gave him a bit o’ my 
mind one day. May be he’s ashamed of him- 
self. He looks to me to look dreadful thin 
an’ harassed of a Sunday.” 

‘‘O, he must be aware he’s getting into 
bad odor everywhere. The clergy are quite 
disgusted with his folly. They say Carpe 
would be glad to get Barton out of the cu- 
racy if he could; but he can’t do that with- 
out coming to Shepperton himself, as Bar- 
ton’s a licensed curate; and he mentin’s 
like that, I suppose.”’ 

At this moment Mrs. Patten showed signs 
of uneasiness, which recalled Mr. Pillgrim 
to professional attentions ; and Mrs. Hackit, 
observing that it was Thursday, and she 
must see after the butter, said good-by, 
promising to look in again soon, and bring 
her knitting. 

This Thursday, by the by, is the ficst in 
the month—the day on which the clerical 
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meeting is held at Millby Vicarage; and as 
the Rev. Amos Barton has reasons for not 
attending, he will very likely be a subject of 
conversation amongst his clerical brethren. 
Suppose we ‘go there, and hear whether Mr. 
Pillgrim has reported their opinion correctly. 

There is not a numerous party to-day, for 
it ig a season of sore throats and catarrhs ; 
so that the exegetical and theological discus- 
sions, which are the preliminary of dining, 
have not been quite so spirited as usual ; and 
although a question relative to the Epistle 
of Jude has not been quite cleared up, the 
striking of six by the church clock, and the 
simultaneous announcement of dinner, are 
sounds that no one feels to be importunate. 

Pleasant (when one is not in the least bil- 
ious) to enter a comfortable dining-room, 
where the closely-drawn red curtains glow 
with the double light of fire and candle, 
where glass and silver are glittering on the 
pure damask, and a soup-tureen gives a hint 
of the fragrance that will presently rush out 
to inundate your hungry senses, and prepare 
them, by the delicate visitation of atoms, for 
the keen gusto of ampler contact! Hs 
pecially if you have confidence in the dinner- 
giving capacity of your host—if you know 
that he is not a man who entertains grovel- 
ling views of eating and drinking as a mere 
satisfaction of hunger and thirst, and, dead 
to all the finer influences of the palate, ex- 
pects his guests to be brilliant on ill-flavored 
gravies and the cheapest Marsala. Mr. Ely 
was particularly worthy of such confidence, 
and his virtues as an Amphitryon had prob- 
ably contributed quite as much as the cen- 
tral situation of Millby to the selection of his 
house as a clerical rendezvous. He looks 
particularly graceful at the head of his table, 
and, indeed, on all occasions where he acts 
as president or moderator—a man who seems 
to listen well, and is an excellent amalgam 
of discrepant ingredients. 

At the other end of the table, as “‘ Vice,”’ 
sits Mr. Fellowes, rector and magistrate, a 
man of imposing appearance, with a melli- 
fluous voice, and the readiest of tongues. 
Mr. Fellowes once obtained a living by the 
persuasive charms of his conversation, and 
the fluency with which he interpreted the 
opinions of an obese and stammering baronet, 
so as to give that elderly gentleman a very 
pleasing perception of his own wisdom. Mr. 





Fellowes is a very successful man, and hag 
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the highest character everywhere except in 
his own parish, where, doubtless, because 
his parishioners happen to be quarrelsome 
people, he is always at fierce feud with a 
farmer or two, a colliery proprietor, a grocer 
who was once churchwarden, and a tailor, 
who formerly officiated as clerk. 

At Mr. Ely’s right hand you see a very 
small man with a sallow and somewhat puffy 
face, whose hair is brushed straight up, evi- 
dently with the intention of giving him a 
height somewhat less disproportionate to his 
sense of his own importance than the meas- 
ure of five feet three accorded him by an 
oversight of nature. This is the Rev. Archi- 
bald Duke, a very dyspeptic and evangelical 
man, who takes the gloomiest view of man- 
kind and their prospects, and thinks the im- 
mense sale of the ‘‘ Pickwick Papers,’’ re- 
cently completed, one of the strongest proofs 
of original sin. Unfortunately, though Mr. 
Duke was not burdened with a family, his 
yearly expenditure was apt considerably to 
exceed his income; and the unpleasant cir- 
cumstances resulting from this, together with 
heavy meat breakfasts, may probably have 
contributed to his desponding views of the 
world generally. 

Next to him is seated Mr. Furness, a tall 
young man, with blond hair and whiskers, 
who was plucked at Cambridge entirely 
owing to his genius; at least, 1 know that 
he soon afterwards published a volume of 
poems, which were considered remarkably 
beautiful by many young ladies of his ac- 
quaintance. Mr. Furness preached his own 
sermons, as any one of tolerable critical acu- 
men might have certified by comparing them 
with his poems ; in both, there was an exu- 
berance of metaphor and simile entirely orig- 
inal, and not in the least borrowed from any 
resemblance in the things compared. 

On Mr. Furness’ left you see Mr. Pugh, 
another young curate, of much less marked 
characteristics. He had not published any 
poems; he had not even been plucked ; he 
had neat black whiskers and a pale complex- 
ion ; read prayers and a sermon twice every 
Sunday, and might be seen any day sallying 
forth on his parochial duties in a white tie, 
a well-brushed hat, a perfect suit of black, 
and well-polished boots—an equipment which 
‘he probably supposed hieroglyphically to rep- 
resent the spirit of Christianity to the parish- 
ioners of Whittlecombe. 
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Mr. Pugh’s vis-d-vis is the Rey. Martin 
Cleves, a man about forty—middle-sized 
broad-shouldered, with a negligently tied 
cravat, large irregular features, and a large 
head, thickly covered with lanky brown 
hair. Toa superficial glance, Mr. Cleves is 
the plainest and least clerical looking of the 
party ; yet, strange to say, ¢here is the true 
parish priest, the pastor beloved, consulted, 
relied on by his flock ; a clergyman who is 
not associated with the undertaker, but 
thought of as the surest helper under a diffi- 
culty, as a monitor who is encouraging 
rather than severe. Mr. Cleves has the 
wonderful art of preaching sermons which the 
wheelwright and the blacksmith can under- 
stand, not because he talks condescending 
twaddle, but because he can call a spade a 
spade, and knows how to disencumber ideas 
of their wordy frippery. Look at him more 
attentively and you will see that his face is a 
very interesting one—that there is a great 
deal of humor and feeling playing in his 
gray eyes, and about the corners of his 
roughly cut mouth: a man, you observe, 
who has most likely sprung from the harder 
working section of the middle class, and has 
hereditary sympathies with the checkered 
life of the people. He gets together the 
working men in his parish on a Monday 
evening, and gives them a sort of conversa- 
tional lecture on useful practical matters, 
telling them stories, or reading some select 
passages from an agreeable book, and com- 
menting on them; and, if you were to ask 
the first laborer or artisan in Tripplegate 
what sort of man the parson was, he would 
say,—‘‘a uncommon knowing, sensible, free- 
spoken gentleman; very kind an’ good-na- 
tur’d too.” Yet, for all this, he is perhaps 
the best Grecian of the party, if we except 
Mr. Baird, the young man on his left. 

Mr. Baird has since gained considerable 
celebrity as an original writer and metropol- 
itan lecturer, but at that time he used to 
preach ina little church something like a 
barn, to a congregation consisfiig of three 
rich farmers and their servants, about fifteen 
laborers, and the due proportion of women 
and children. The rich farmers understood 


him to be ‘‘ very high learnt ;”’ but if you 
had interrogated them for a more precise de- 
scription, they would have said that he was 
**q thinnish-faced man, with a sort o’ cast 
in his eye, like.” 
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Seven, altogether : a delightful number for 
a dinner party, supposing the units to be de- 
lightful, but every thing depends on that. 
During dinner, Mr. Fellowes took the lead 
in the conversation, which set strongly in 
the direction of mangold-wurzle and the rota- 
tion of crops; for Mr. Fellowes and Mr. 
Cleves cultivated their own glebes. Mr. 
Ely, too, had some agricultural notions, and 
even the Rey. Archibald Duke was made 
alive to that class of mundane subjects by 
the possession of some potato ground. The 
two young curates talked a little aside during 
these discussions, which had imperfect inter- 
est for their unbeneficed minds; and the 
transcendental and near-sighted Mr. Baird 
seemed to listen somewhat abstractedly, 
knowing little more of potatoes and mangold- 
wurzle than that they were some form of the 
** Conditioned.” 

“What a hobby farming is with Lord 
Watling!’ said Mr. Fellowes, when the 
cloth was being drawn. ‘‘I went over his 
farm at Tetterley with him last summer. It 
is really a model farm ; first-rate dairy, graz- 
ing and wheat land, and such splendid farm- 
buildings! An expensive hobby, though. 
He sinks a good deal of money there, I 
fancy. He has a great whim for black cat- 
tle, and he sends that drunken old Scotch 
bailiff of his to Scotland every year, with 
hundreds in his pocket, to buy these beasts.” 

‘¢ By the by,’’ said Mr. Ely, ‘‘do you 
know who is the man to whom Lord Wat- 
ling has given the Bramhill living? ”’ 

‘‘A man named Sargent. I knew him at 
Oxford. His brother is a lawyer, and was 
very useful to Lord Watling in that ugly 
Brounsell affair. That’s why Sargent got 
the living.” 

‘Sargent,’ said Mr. Ely. “I know 
him. Isn’t he a showy, talkative fellow; 
has written travelsin Mesopotamia, or some- 
thing of that sort? ’’ 

‘¢ That’s the man.” 

‘‘ He was at Witherington once, as Bag 
shawe’s curate. He gotinto;rather bad odor 
there, through some scandal about a flirta- 
tion, I think.’’ 

** Talking of scandal,” returned Mr. Fel- 
lowes, ‘‘ have you heard the last story about 
Barton? Nisbett was telling me the other 
day that he dines alone with the Countess at 
six, while Mrs. Barton is in the kitchen act- 
ing as cook.’’ 
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‘‘ Rather an apocryphal authority, Nia- 
bett,”’ said Mr. Ely. 

‘‘ Ah,” said Mr. Cleves with good-na- 
tured humor twinkling in his eyes, ‘‘ depend 
upon it, that is a corrupt version. The 
original text is, that they all dined together 
with six—meaning six children—and that 
Mrs. Barton is an excellent cook.”’ 

‘‘T wish dining alone together may be the 
worst of that sad business,’’ said the Rev. 
Archibald Duke, in a tone implying that his 
wish was a strong figure of speech. 

‘¢ Well,’ said Mr. Fellowes, filling his 
glass and looking jocose, ‘‘ Barton is cer- 
tainly the greatest gull in existence, or he 
has some cunning secret, some philter or 
other, to make himself charming in the eyes 
of a fair lady. It isn’t all of us that can 
make conquests when our ugliness is past its 
bloom.” 

‘‘The lady seemed to have made a con- 
quest of him at the very outset,’’ said Mr. 
Ely. ‘I was immensely amused one night 
at Granby’s, when he was telling us her 
story about her husband’s adventures. He 
said, ‘ When she told me the tale, I felt I 
don’t know how,—I felt it from the crown 
of my head to the sole of my feet.’ ’’ 

Mr. Ely gave these words dramatically, 
imitating the Rev. Amos’ fervor and sym- 
bolic action, and every one laughed, except 
Mr. Duke, whose after-dinner view of things 
was not apt to be jovial. He said: 

‘*T think some of us ought to remonstrate 
with Mr. Barton on the scandal he is caus- 
ing. He is not only imperilling his own 
soul, but the souls of his flock.’’ 

‘‘Depend upon it,’? said Mr. Cleves, 
‘‘there is some simple explanation of the 
whole affair, if we only happened to know 
it. Barton has always impressed me as a 
right-minded man, who has the knack of 
doing himself injustice by his manner.”’ 

‘¢ Now J never liked Barton,’’ said Mr. 
Fellowes. ‘‘ He’s not a gentleman. Why, 


he used to be on terms of intimacy with - 


that canting Prior, who died a little while 
ago ;—a fellow who soaked himself with 
spirits, and talked of the Gospel through an 
inflamed nose.” 

‘¢ The Countess has given him more refined 
tastes, I dare say,”’ said Mr. Ely. 

‘* Well,’ observed Mr. Cleves, ‘‘ the poor 
fellow must have « hard pull to get along, 





with his small income and large family- 
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Let us hope the Countess does something 
towards making the pot boil.’ 

‘*¢ Not she,’’ said Mr. Duke; ‘‘ there are 
greater signs of poverty about them than 
ever.” 

** Well, come,’’ returned Mr. Cleves, who 
could be caustic sometimes, and who was 
not at all fond of his reverend brother Mr. 
Duke, ‘‘ that’s something in Barton’s fayor 
at all events. Ile might be poor without 
showing signs of poverty.”’ 

Mr. Duke turned rather yellow, which 
was his way of blushing, and Mr. Ely came 
to his relief by observing : 

‘‘They’re making a very good piece of 
work of Shepperton Church. Dolby, the 
architect who has it in hand, fs a very clever 
fellow.’’ 

‘‘ It’s he who has been doing Coppleton 
Church,’ said Mr. Furness. ‘+ They’ve 
got it in excellent order for the visitation.”’ 

This mention of the visitation suggested 
the Bishop, and thus opened a wide duct, 
which entirely diverted the stream of anim- 
adversion from that small pipe—that cap- 
illary vessel, the Rev. Amos Barton. 

The talk of the clergy about their Bishop 
belongs to the esoteric part of their profes- 
sion; so we will at once quit the dining- 
room at Millby Vicarage, lest we should 
happen to overhear remarks unsuited to the 
lay understanding, and perhaps dangerous to 
our repose of mind. 


CHAPTER VII. 


I parE say the long residence of the Coun- 
tess Czerlaski at Shepperton Vicarage is very 
puzzling to you also, dear reader, as well as 
to Mr. Barton’s clerical brethren ; the more 
so, as I hope you are not in the least in- 
clined to put that very evil interpretation on 
it which evidently found acceptance with 
the sallow and dyspeptic Mr. Duke, and 
with the florid and highly peptic Mr. Fel- 
lowes. You have seen enough, I trust, of the 
_ Rev. Amos Barton, to be convinced that he 
was more apt to fall into a blunder than into 
a sin—more apt to be deceived than to incur 
a necessity for being deceitful: and if you 
have a keen eye for physiognomy, you will 
have detected that the Countess Czerlaski 
loved herself far too well to get entangled 
in an unprofitable vice. 

How, then, you will say, could this fine 
lady choose to quarter herself on the estab- 
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lishment of a poor curate, where the carpets 
were probably falling into holes, where the 
attendance was limited to a maid of all 
work, and where six children were running 
loose from eight o’clock in the morning till 
eight o’clock in the evening? Surely you 
must be misrepresenting the facts. 

Heaven forbid! For, not having a fertile 
imagination, as you perceive, and being un- 
able to invent thrilling incidents for your 
amusement, my only merit must lie in the 
faithfulness with which I represent to you 
the humble experience of an ordinary fellow- 
mortal. I wish to stir your sympathy with 
commonplace troubles—to win your tears 
for real sorrow: sorrow such as may live 
next door to you—such as walks neither in 
rags nor in velyet, but in very ordinary de- 
cent apparel. 

Therefore, that you may dismiss your sus- 
picions of my veracity, I will beg you to 
consider, that at the time the Countess 
Czerlaski left Camp Villa in dudgeon she 
had only twenty pounds in her pocket, being 
about one-third of the income she possessed 
independently of her brother. You will 
then perceive that she was in the inconven- 
ient predicament of having quarrelled, not 
jndeed with her bread and cheese, but cer- 
tainly with her chicken and tart—a predica- 
ment all the more inconvenient to her, be- 
cause the habit of idleness had quite unfitted 
her for earning those necessary superfluities, 
and because, with all her fascinations, she 
had not secured any enthusiastic friends 
whose houses were open to her, and who 
were dying to see her. Thus she had com- 
pletely checkmated herself, unless she could 
resolve on one unpleasant move—namely, to 
humble herself to her brother, and recognize 
his wife. This seemed quite impossible to 
her as long as she entertained the hope that 
he would make the first advances; and in 
this flattering hope she remained month af- 
ter month at Shepperton Vicarage, gracefully 
overlooking the deficiencies of accommoda- 
tion, and feeling that she was really behay- 
ing charmingly. ‘* Who, indeed,” she 


thought to herself, ‘‘ could do otherwise 
with a lovely, gentle creature like Milly? I 
shall really be sorry to leave the poor 
thing.” 

So, though she lay in bed till ten, and 
came down to a separate breakfast at eleven, 
she kindly consented to dine as early as five, 
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when a hot joint was prepared, which 
coldly furnished forth the children’s table 
the next day; she considerately prevented 
Milly from devoting herself too closely to 
the children, by insisting on reading, talk- 
ing, and walking with her; and she even 
began to embroider a cap for the next baby, 
which must certainly a girl, and be named 
Caroline. 

After the first month or two of her resi- 
dence at the Vicarage, the Rev. Amos Bar- 
ton became aware—as, indeed, it was una- 
voidable that he should—of the strong dis- 
approbation it drew upon him, and the 
change of feeling towards him which it was 
producing in his kindest parishioners. But, 
in the first place, he still believed in the 
Countess as a charming and influential wo- 
man, disposed to befriend him, and, in any 
case, he could hardly hint departure to a 
lady guest who had been kind to him and 
his, and who might any day spontaneously 
announce the termination of her visit; in 
the second place, he was conscious of his 
own innocence, and felt some contemptuous 
indignation towards people who were ready 
to imagine evil of him; and, lastly, he had, 
as I have already intimated, a strong will 
of his own, so that a certain obstinacy and 
defiance mingled itself with his other feel- 
ings on the subject. 

The one unpleasant consequence which 
was not to be evaded or counteracted by any 
mere mental state, was the increasing drain 
on his slender purse for household expenses, 
to meet which the remittance he had re- 
ceived from the clerical charity threatened 
to be quite inadequate. Slander may be de- 
feated by equanimity; but courageous 
thoughts will not pay your baker’s bill, and 
fortitude is ‘nowhere considered legal tender 
for beef. Month after month the financial 
aspect of the Rev. Amos’ affairs became 
more and more serious to him, and month 
after month, too, wore away more and more 
of that armor of indignation and defiance 
with which he had at first defended himself 
from the harsh looks of faces that were once 
the friendliest. 

But quite the heaviest pressure of the 
trouble fell on Milly—on gentle uncomplain- 
ing Milly—whose delicate body was becom- 
ing daily less fit for all the many things 
that had to be done between rising up and 
lying down. At first, she thought the 
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Countess’ visit would not last long, and 
she was quite glad to incur extra exertion 
for the sake of making her friend comforta- 
ble. I can hardly bear to think of all the 
rough work she did with those lovely hands 
—all by the sly, without letting her husband 
know any thing about it, and husbands are 
not clairvoyant—how she salted bacon, 
ironed shirts and cravats, put patches on 
patches, and redarned darns. Then there 
was the task of mending and eking out 
baby linen in prospect, and the problem 
perpetually suggesting itself how she and 
Nanny should manage when there was an- 
other baby, as there would be before very 
many months were past. 

When time glided on, and the Countess’ 
visit.did not end, Milly was not blind to any 
phase of their position. She knew of the 
slander; she was aware of the keeping 
aloof of old friends; but these she felt al- 
most entirely on her husband’s account. A 
loving woman’s world lies within the four 
walls of her own home; and it is only 
through her husband that she is in any elec- 
tric communication with the world beyond. 
Mrs. Simpkins may have looked scornfully 
at her, but baby crows and holds out his 
little arms none the less blithely ; Mrs. Tom- . 
kins may have left off calling on her, but 
her husband comes home none the less to 
receive her care and caresses; it has been 
wet and gloomy out of doors to-day, but she * 
has looked well after the shirt-buttons, has 
cut out baby’s pinafores, and half finished 
Willy’s blouse. 

So it was with Milly. She was only vexed 
that her husband should be vexed—only 
wounded because he was misconceived. But) 
the difficulty about ways and means she felt 
in quite a different manner. Her rectitude 
was alarmed lest they should have to make 
tradesmen wait for their money ; her moth- 
erly love dreaded the diminution of comforts 
for the children, and the sense of her own 
failing health gave exaggerated force to 
these fears. 

Milly could no longer shut her eyes to the 
fact that the Countess was inconsiderate, if 
she did not allow herself to entertain sé- 
verer thoughts; and she began to feel that 
it would soon be a duty to tell her frankly 
that they really could not afford to have her 
visit farther prolonged. Buta process was 
going forward in two other minds, which 
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ultimately saved Milly from having to per- 
form this painful task. 

In the first place, the Countess was getting 
weary of Shepperton—weary of waiting for 
her brother’s overtures which never came; 
80, one fine morning, she reflected that for- 
giveness was a Christian duty, that a sister 
should be placable, that Mr. Bridmain must 
feel the need of her advice, to which he had 
been accustomed for three years, and that 
very likely ** that woman ”’ didn’t make the 
poor man happy. In this amiable frame of 
mind she wrote a very affectionate appeal, 
and addressed it to Mr. Bridmain, through 
his banker. 

Another mind that was being wrought up 
to a climax was Nanny’s, the maid of all 
work, who had a warm heart and a still 
warmer temper. Nanny adored her mistress : 
she had been heard to say, that she was 
‘‘ready to kiss the ground as the missis trod 
on;’’ and Walter, she considered,’ was her 
baby, of whom she was as jealous as a lover. 
But she had from the first very slight admi- 
ration for the Countess Czerlaski. That 
lady, from Nanny’s point of view, was a 
personage always ‘‘drawed out i’ fine 
clothes,’’ the chief result of whose existence 
was to cause additional bed-making, carry- 
ing of hot water, laying of table-cloths and 
cooking of dinners. It wasa perpetually 
heightening ‘‘ aggravation ’’ to Nanny that 
she and her mistress had to ‘‘slave”’ more 
than ever, because there was this fine lady in 
the house. 

«¢ An’ she pays nothin’ for’t neither,’’ ob- 
served Nanny to Mr. Jacob Tomms, a 
young gentleman in the tailoring line, who 
oceasionally—simply out of a taste for dia- 
logue—looked into the vicarage kitchen of 
anevening. ‘‘I know the master’s shorter 
o’ money than iver, an’ it makes no end 0? 
difference i’ th’ housekeepin’—her bein® 
here, ‘besides bein’ obliged to have a char- 
woman constant.”’ 

‘‘ There’s fine stories i’ the village about 
her,”’ said Mr. Tomms. ‘‘ They say as 
Muster Barton’s great wi’ her, or else she’d 
niver stop here.”’ 

«‘*Then they say a passill o’ lies, an’ you 
ought to be ashamed to goo an’ tell ’em o’er 
again. Do you think as the master as has 
gota wife like the missis, ’ud goo runnin’ 
arter a stuck-up piece o’ goods like that 
Countess, as isn’t fit to black the missis’ 
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shoes? I’m none so fond o’ the master, but 
I know better on him nor that.”’ 

‘¢Well, I didn’t b’lieve it,’ said Mr. 
Tomms, humbly. 

‘* B’lieve it? you’d ba’ been a ninny if yer 
did. An’ she’s a nasty, stingy thing, that 
Countess. She’s niver giv me a sixpence or 
an old rag either, sin’ here she’s been. 
A-lyin’ a bed an’ a-comin’ down to break- 
fast when other folks wants their dinner.’’ 

If such was the state of Nanny’s mind as 
early as the end of August, when this dia- 
logue with Mr. Tomms occurred, you may 
imagine what it must have been by the be- 
ginning of November, and that at that time 
a very slight spark might any day cause the 
long smouldering anger to flame forth in 
open indignation. 

The spark happened to fall the very morn- 
ing that Mrs. Hackit paid the visit to Mrs. 
Patten, recorded in the last chapter. 
Nanny’s dislike of the Countess extended to 
the innocent dog Jet, whom she *‘ couldn’t 
a-bear to see made a fuss wi’ like a Chris- 
tian. An’ the little ouzle must be washed, 
too, ivery Saturday, as if there wasn’t chil- 
dren enoo to wash, wi’out washin’ dogs.’’ 

Now this particular morning it happened 
that Milly was quite too poorly to get up, 
and Mr. Barton observed to Nanny, on go- 
ing out, that he would call and tell Mr. 
Brand to come. These circumstances were 
already enough to make Nanny anxious and 
susceptible. But the Countess, comfortably 
ignorant of them, came down as usual about 
eleven o’clock to her separate breakfast, 
which stood ready for her at that hour in 
the parlor; the kettle singing on the hob 
that she might make her own tea. There 
was a little jug of cream, taken according to 
custom from last night’s milk, and specially 
saved for the Countess’ breakfast. Jet al- 
ways awaited his mistress at her bedroom 
door, and it was her habit to carry him 
down stairs. 

‘* Now, my little Jet,’ she said, putting 
him down gently on tho hearth rug, ‘‘ you 
shall have a nice, nice breakfast.”’ 

Jet indicated that he thought that obser- 
vation extremely pertinent and well-timed, 
by immediately raising himself on his hind- 
legs, and the Countess emptied the cream- 
jug into the saucer. Now there was usually 


asmall jug of milk standing on the tray by 
the side of the cream, and destined for Jet’s 
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breakfast, but this morning Nanny, being 
** moithered,”’ had forgotten that part of the 
arrangements, so that when the Countess 
had made her tea, she perceived there was 
no second jug, and rang the bell. Nanny 
appeared, looking very red and heated—the 
fact was, she had been ‘“‘doing up’”’ the 
kitchen fire, and that is a sort of work 
which by no means conduces to blandness 
of temper. 

‘Nanny, you have forgotten Jet’s milk ; 
will you bring me some more cream, 
please ? ’’ 

This was just a little too much for Nanny’s 
forbearance. 

‘Yes, I dare say. Here am I wi’ my 
hands full o’ the children an’ the dinner, 
and missis ill a-bed, and Mr. Brand a 
comin’; and I must run o’er the village to 
get more cream, because you’ve giv it to 
that nasty little blackamoor.”’ 

‘Is Mrs. Barton ill? ” 

‘‘Tll—yes—I should think she is ill, an’ 
much you care. She likely to be ill, moith- 
ered as she is from mornin’ to night, wi’ 
folks as had better be elsewhere.”’ 

‘**'What do you mean by behaving in this 
way?” 

‘*Mean? Why, I mean as the missis is 
a-slavin’ her life out an’ a-sittin’ up o’ 
nights, for folks as are better able to wait of 
her, i’stid 0’ lyin’ a-bed an’ doin’ nothin’ all 
the blessed day, but mek work.’’ 

‘* Leave the room, and don’t be inso- 
lent.” . 

““Tnsolent! I’d better be insolent than 
like what some folks is,—a-livin’ on other 
folks, an’ bringin’ a bad name on ’em into 
the bargain.” 

Here Nanny flung out of the room, leay- 
ing the lady to digest this unexpected break- 
fast at her leisure. 

The Countess was stunned for a few min- 
utes, but when she began to recall Nanny’s 
words, there was no possibility of avoiding 
very unpleasant conclusions from them, or of 
failing to see her position at the Vicarage in 
an entirely new light. The interpretation 
too of Nanny’s allusion to a “‘ bad name”’ 
did not lie out of the reach of the Countess’ 
imagination, and she saw the necessity of 
quitting Shepperton without delay. Still, 
she would like to wait for her brother’s 
letter—no—she would ask Milly to forward 
it to her—still better, she would go at once 
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to London, inquire her brother’s address at 
his banker’s, and go to see him without pre- 
liminary. 

She went up to Milly’s room, and, after 
kisses and inqniries, said: ‘‘I find, on con- 
sideration, dear Milly, from the letter I had 
yesterday, that I must bid you good-by and 
go up to London at once. But you must 
not let me leave you ill, you naughty 
thing.” 

**O no,” said Milly, who felt as if a load 
had been taken off her back, ‘‘I shall be 
very well in an hour or two. Indeed, I’m 
much better now. You will want me to 
help you to pack. But you won’t go for 
two or three days?” 

** Yes, I must go to-morrow. But I shall 
not let you help me pack, so don’t entertain 
any unreasonable projects, but lie still. Mr. 
Brand is coming, Nanny says.” 

The news was not an unpleasant surprise 
to Mr. Barton when he came home, though 
he was able to express more regret at the 
idea of parting than Milly could summon to 
her lips. He retained more of his original 
feeling for the Countess than Milly did, for 
women never betray themselves to men as 
they do to each other; and the Rev. Amos 
had not a keen instinct for character. But 
he felt that he was being relieved from a 
difficulty, and in the way that was easiest 
for him. Neither he nor Milly suspected 
that it was Nanny who had cut the knot for 
them, for the Countess took care to give no 
sign on that subject. As for Nanny, she 
was perfectly aware of the relation between 
cause and effect in the affair, and secretly 
chuckled over her outburst of ‘‘ sauce,” as 
the best morning’s work she had ever done. 

So, on Friday morning, a fly was seen 
standing at the Vicarage gate, with the 
Countess’ boxes packed upon it; and pres- 
ently that lady herself was seen getting into 
the vehicle. After a last shake of the hand 
to Mr. Barton, and last kisses to Milly and 
the children, the door was closed; and ag», 
the fly rolled off, the little party at the Vi- ~ 
carage gate caught a last glimpse of the hand- 
some Countess leaning and waving ki 
from the carriage window. Jet's little bl ES 
phiz was also seen, and doubtless he had hip » 
thoughts and feelings on the occasion, but 
he kept them strictly within his own bosom. 

The schoolmistress opposite witnessed this 





departure, and lost no time in telling it to 
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the schoolmaster, who again communicated 
the news to the landlord of ‘‘ The Jolly Col- 
liers,”’ at the close of the morning school- 
hours. Nanny poured the joyful tidings 
into the ear of Mr. Farquhar’s footman, who 
happened to call with a letter, and Mr. 
Brand carried them to all the patients he 
visited that morning, after calling on Mrs. 
Barton. So that before Sunday, it was very 
generally known in Shepperton parish that 
the Countess Czerlaski had left the Vicarage. 

The Countess had left, but alas! the bills 
she had contributed to swell still remained ; 
80 did the exiguity of the children’s clothing, 
which also was partly an indirect consequence 
of her presence : and so, too, did the coolness 
and alienation in the parishioners, which 
could not at once vanish before the fact of 
her departure. The Rev. Amos was not ex- 
culpated—the past was not expuuged. But, 
what was worse than all, Milly’s health 
gave frequent cause for alarm, and the pros- 
pect of baby’s birth was overshadowed by 
more than the usual fears. The birth came 
prematurely, about six weeks after the 
Countess’ departure, but Mr. Brand gave 
favorable reports to all inquiries on the fol- 
lowing day, which was Saturday. On Sun- 
day, after morning service, Mrs. Hackit 
called at the Vicarage to inquire how Mrs. 
Barton was, and was invited up-stairs to see 
her. Milly lay placid and lovely in her fee- | 4 
bleness, and held out her hand to Mrs. 
Hackit with a beaming smile. It was very 
pleasant to her to see her old friend unre- 
served and cordial once more. The seven 
months’ baby was very tiny and very red, 
but ‘‘ handsome is that handsome does,’’— 
he was pronounced to be ‘‘ doing well,’’ and 
Mrs. Hackit went home gladdened at heart 
to think that the perilous hour was over. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Tue following Wednesday, when Mr. and 
Mrs. Hackit were seated comfortably by 
their bright hearth, enjoying the long after- 
noon afforded by an early dinner, Rachel, the 
housemaid, came in and said : 

“*Tf you please, ’m, the shepherd says, 
“have you heard as Mrs. Barton’s wuss, and 
not expected to live?” 

Mrs. Hackit turned pale, and hurried out 
to question the shepherd, who, she found, 
had heard the sad news at an alehouse in 
the village. Mr. Hackit followed her out 
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and said, ‘* Thee’dst better have the pony- 
chaise, and go directly.” 

‘* Yes,”’ said Mrs. Hackit, too much over- 
come to utter any exclamations. ‘‘ Rachel, 
come an’ help me on wi’ my things.” 

When her husband was wrapping her 
cloak round her feet in the pony-chaise, she 
said— 

“Tf I don’t come home to-night, I shall 
send back the pony-chaise, and you'll know 
I’m wanted there.” 

‘* Yes, yes.” 

It was a bright frosty day, and by the 
time Mrs. Hackit arrived at the Vicarage, 
the sun was near its setting. There was a 
carriage and pair standing at the gate, 
which she recognized as Dr. Madeley’s, the 
physician from Rotherby. She entered at 
the kitchen door, that she might avoid 
knocking, and quietly question Nanny. No 
one was in the kitchen, but, passing on, she 
saw the sitting-room door open, and Nanny, 
with Walter in her arms, removing the 
knives and forks, which had been laid for 
dinner three hours ago. 

‘‘ Master says he can’t eat no dinner,” 
was Nanny’s first word. ‘‘ He’s never tasted 
nothin’ sin’ yesterday mornin’ but a cup 0’ 
tea.’ 

‘* When was your missis took worse? ’”’ 

ae Monday night. They sent for Dr. 
Madeley i i’ the middle 0’ the day yesterday, 
an’ he’s here again now.”’ 


‘Is the baby alive?” 
‘No, it died last night. The children’s 
all at Mrs. Bond's. She came and took ’em 


away last night, but the master says they 
must be fetched soon. He’s up-stairs now, 
wi’ Dr. Madeley and Mr. Brand.”’ 

At this moment Mrs. Hackit heard the 
sound of a heavy, slow foot, in the passage ; 
and presently Amos Barton entered, with 
dry despairing eyes, haggard and unshaven. 
He expected to find the sitting-room as he 
left it, with nothing to meet his eyes but 
Milly’s work-basket in the corner of the 
sofa, and the children’s toys overturned in 
the bow-window. But when he saw Mrs. 
Hackit come towards him with answering 
sorrow in her face, the pent-up fountain of 
tears was opened ; he threw himself on the 
sofa, hid his face, and sobbed aloud. 

‘Bear up, Mr. Barton,’”? Mrs. Hackit 
ventured to say at last, ‘‘ bear up, for the 
sake o’ them dear children.” 
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“The children,” said Amos, starting up. 
“They must be sent for. Some one must 
fetch them. Milly will want to 

He couldn’t finish the sentence, but Mrs. 
Hiackit understood him and said, ‘* I’ll send 
the man with the pony-carriage for ’em.”’ 

She went out to give the order, and en- 
countered Dr. Madeley and Mr. Brand, who 
were just going. 

Mr. Brand said: ‘‘ I am very glad to see 
you are here, Mrs. Hackit. No time must 
be lost in sending for the children. Mrs. 
Barton wants to see them.” 

‘Do you quite give her up, then?” 

** She can hardly live through the night. 
She begged us to tell her how long she had 
to live; and then asked for the children.” 

The pony-carriage was sent; and Mrs. 
Hackit, returning to Mr. Barton, said she 
should like to go up-stairs now. He went 
up-stairs with her and opened the door. 
The chamber fronted the west; the sun was 
just setting, and the red light fell full upon the 
bed, where Milly lay with the hand of death 
visibly upon her. The feather-bed had been 
removed, and she lay low on a mattress with 
her head slightly raised by pillows. Her 
long fair neck seemed to be struggling with 
a painful effort; her features were pallid 
and pinched, and her eyes were closed. 
There was no one in the room but the nurse, 
and the mistress of the free school, who had 
come to give her help since the change. 

Amos and Mrs. Hackit stood beside the 
bed, and Milly opened her eyes. 

** My darling, Mrs. Hackit is come to see 

ou.” 

Milly smiled and looked at her with that 
strange, far-off look which belongs to ebbing 
life. 

“Are the children coming? ’’ she said, 
painfully. 

‘* Yes, they will be here directly.’ 

She closed her eyes again. 

Presently the pony-carriage was heard ; 
and Amos, motioning to Mrs. Hackit to 
follow him, left the room. On their way 
down stairs, she suggested that the carriage 
should remain to take them away again 
afterwards, and Amos assented. 

There they stood in the melancholy sit- 
ting-room—the five sweet children, from 
Patty to Chubby—all, with, their mother’s 
eyes—all. except Patty, looking up with a 
vague fear at their father as he entered. 
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Patty understood the great sorrow that was 
come upon them, and tried to check her sobs 
as she heard her papa’s footsteps. 

‘* My children,”’ said Amos, taking Chubby 
in his arms, ‘‘ God is going to take away 
your dear mamma from us. She wants to 
see you to say good-by. You must try to be 
very good and not cry.” 

He could say no more, but turned round 
to see if Nanny was there with Walter, and 
then led the way up-stairs, leading Dickey 
with the other hand. Mrs. Hackit followed 
with Sophy and Patty, and then came Nanny 
with Walter and Fred. 

It seemed as if Milly had heard the little 
footsteps on the stairs, for when Amos 
entered her eyes were wide open, eagerly 
looking towards the door. They all stood 
by the bedside—Amos nearest to her, hold- 
ing Chubby and Dickey. But she motioned 
for Patty to come first, and clasping the poor 
pale-child by the hand, said : 

‘Patty, I’m going away from you. Love 
your papa. Comfort him; and take care 
of your little brothers and sisters. God will 
help you.” 

Patty stood perfectly quiet, and said, 
‘¢- Yes, mamnia.”’ 

The mother motioned with her pallid lips 
for the dear child to lean towards her and 
kiss her; and then Patty’s great anguish 
overcame her, and she burst into sobs. 
Amos drew her towards him and pressed her 
head gently to him, while Milly beckoned 
Fred and Sophy, and said to them, more 
faintly : 

‘¢ Patty will try to be your mamma when 
I am gone, my darlings. You will be good, 
and not vex her.’ 

They leaned towards her, and she stroked 
their fair heads, and kissed their tear-stained 
cheeks. They cried because mamma was ill 
and papa looked so unhappy; but they 
thought perhaps next week things would be 
as they used to be again. 

The little ones were lifted on the bed to 
kiss her. Little Walter said, ‘‘ Mamma, 
mamma,”’ and stretched out his fat arms and 
smiled; and Chubby seemed gravely won- 
dering ; but Dickey, who had been looking 
fixedly at her, with lip hanging down, ever 
since he came into the room, now seemed 
suddenly pierced with the idea that mamma 
was going away somewhere ; his little heart 
swelled, and he cried aloud. 
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Then Mrs. Hackit and Nanny took them 
allaway. Patty at first begged to stay at 
home and not go to Mrs. Bond’s again; but 
when Nanny reminded her that she had 
better go to take care of the younger ones, 
she submitted at once, and they were all 
packed in the pony-carriage once more. 

Milly kept her eyes shut for some time 
after the children were gone. Amos had 
sunk on his knees, and was holding her 
hand while he watched her face. By-and- 
by she opened her eyes, and, drawing him 
close to her, whispered slowly, 

‘“‘My dear—dear—husband— you have 
been—very—good to me. You—have— 
made me—very—happy.”’ 

She spoke no more for many hours. They 
watched her breathing becoming more and 
more difficult, until evening deepened into 
night, and until midnight was past. About 
half-past twelve she seemed to be trying to 
speak, and they leaned to catch her words. 

‘* Music—music—didn’t you hear it? ”’ 

Amos knelt by the bed, and held her 
hand in his. He did not believe in his 
sorrow. It wasa bad dream. He did not 
know when she was gone, But Mr. Brand; 
whom Mrs. Hackit had sent for before 
twelve o’clock, thinking that Mr. Barton 
might probably need his help, now came up 
to him and said: 

‘*She feels no more pain now. 
my dear sir, come with me.”’ 

“She isn’t dead?”’’ shrieked the poor 
desolate man, struggling to shake off Mr. 
Brand, who had taken him by the arm. 
But his weary, weakened frame was not 
equal to resistance, and he was dragged out 
of the room. , 

CHAPTER IX. 

Tuery laid her in the grave—the sweet 
mother with her baby in her arms—while 
the Christmas snow lay thick upon the 
graves. It was Mr. Cieves who buried hey. 
On the first news of Mr. Barton’s calamity, 
he had ridden over from Tripplegate to beg 
that he might be made of some use, and his 
silent grasp of Amos’ hand had penetrated 
like the painful thrill of life-recovering 
warmth to the poor benumbed heart of the 
stricken man. 

The snow lay thick upon the graves, and 
the day was cold and dreary ; but there was 
many a sad eye watching that black proces- 
sion as it passed from the vicarage to the 
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church, and from the church to the open 
grave. There were men and women stand- 
ing in that churchyard who had bandied 
vulgar jests about their pastor, and who had 
lightly charged him with sin; but now, 
when they saw him following the coflin, pale 
and haggard, he was consecrated anew by 
his great sorrow, and they looked at him 
with respectful pity. 

All the children were there, for Amos had 
willed it so, thinking that some dim memory 
of that sacred moment might remain even 
with little Walter, and link itself with what 
he would hear of his sweet mother in after 
years. He himself led Patty and Dickey ; 
then came Sophy and Fred ; Mr. Brand had 
begged to carry Chubby, and Nanny followed 
with Walter. They madea circle round the 
grave while the coffin was being lowered. 
Patty alone of all the children felt that 
mamma was ir that coffin, and that a new 
and sadder life had begun for papa and her 
self. She was pale and trembling, but she 
clasped his hand more firmly as the coffin 
went down, and gave no sob. Fred and 
Sophy, though they were only two and three 
years younger, and though they had seen 
mamma in her coffin, seemed to themselves 
to be looking at some strange show. They 
had not learned to decipher that terrible 
handwriting of human destiny, illness and 
death. Dickey had rebelled against his 
black clothes, until he was told that it 
would be naughty to mamama not to put 
them on, when he at once submitted ; and 
now, though he had heard Nanny say that 
mamma was in heaven, he had a vague no 
tion that she would come home again to- 
morrow, and say he had been a good boy, 
and let him empty her work-box. Tle stood 
close to his father, with great rosy checks 
and wide open blue eyes, looking first up at 
Mr. Cleves and then down at the coffin, and 
thinking he and Chubby would play at that, 
when they got home. 

The burial was over, and Amos turned 
with his children to re-enter the house—the 
house where, an hour ago, Milly’s dear 
body lay, where the windows were half- 
darkened, and sorrow seemed to have a 
hallowed precinct for itself, shut out from 
the world. But now she was gone; the 
broad snow-reflected daylight was in all the 
rooms; the Vicarage again seemed part of 
the common working-day world, and Amoa, 
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for the first time, felt that he was alone— 
that day after day, month after month, year 
after year, would have to be lived through 
without Milly’s love. Spring would come, 
and she would not be there; summer, and 
she would not be there ; and he would never 
have her again with him by the fireside in 
the long evenings. The seasons all seemed 
irksome to his thoughts; and how dreary 
the sunshiny days that would be sure to 
come! She was gone from him; and he 
could never show her his love any more, 
never make up for omissions in the past by 
filling future days with tenderness. 

O the anguish of that thought, that we 
can never atone to our dead for the stinted 
affection we gave them, for the light answers 
we returned to their plaints or their plead- 
ings, for the little reverence we showed to 
that sacred human soul that lived so close to 
us, and was the divinest thing God had 
given us to know! 

Amos Barton had been an affectionate 
husband, and while Milly was with him, he 
was never visited by the thought that per- 
haps his sympathy with her was not quick 
and watchful enough; but now he re-lived 
all their life together, with that terrible 
keenness of memory and imagination which 
bereavement gives, and he felt as if his very 
love, needed a pardon for its poverty and 
selfishness. 

No outward solace could counteract the 
bitterness of this inward woe. But outward 
solace came. Cold faces looked kind again, 
and parishioners turned over in their minds 
what they could best do to help their pastor. 
Mr. Oldinport wrote to express his sympathy 
and inclosed another twenty-pound note, 
begging that he might be pertifitted, to con- 
tribute in this way to the relief of Mr. Bar- 
ton’s mind from pecuniary anxieties, under 
the pressure of a grief which all his par- 
ishioners must share ; and offering his inter- 
est towards placing the two eldest girls in a 
school expressly founded for clergymen’s 
daughters. Mr. Cleves succeeded in collect- 
ing thirty pounds among his richer clerical 
brethren, and, adding ten pounds himself, 
sent the sum to Amos, with the kindest and 
most delicate words of Christian fellowship 
and manly friendship. Miss Jackson forgot 
old grievances, and came to stay ‘some 
months with Milly’s children, bringing such 
material aid as she could spare from her 





small income. These were substantial 
helps, which relieved Amos from the pres- 
sure of his money difficulties; and the 
friendly attentions, the kind pressure of the 
hand, the cordial looks he met with every- 
where in his parish, made him feel that the 
fatal frost which had settled on his pastoral 
duties, during the Countess’ residence at the 
Vicarage, was completely thawed, and that 
the hearts of his parishioners were once 
more open to him. 

No one breathed the Countess’ name 
now ; for Milly’s memory hallowed her hus- 
band, as of old the place was hallowed on 
which an angel from God had alighted. 

When the Spring came, Mrs. Hackit 
begged that she might have Dickey to stay, 
with her, and great was the enlargement of 
Dickey’s experience from that visit. Every 
morning he was allowed—being well 
wrapped up as to his chest, by Mrs. Hackit’s 
own hands, but very bare and red as to his 
legs—to run loose in the cow and poultry 
yard, to persecute the turkey-cock by satiri- 
cal imitations of his gobble-gobble, and to 
put difficult questions to the groom as to the 
reasons why horses had four legs, and other 
transcendental matters. Then Mr. Hackit 
would take Dickey up on horseback when 
he rode round his farm, and Mrs. Hackit 
had a large plumcake in, cut ready to meet 
incidental attacks of hunger. So that 
Dickey had considerably modified his views 
as to the desirability “ Mrs. Hackit’s 
kisses. 

The Miss Farquhars sani particular pets 
of Fred and Sophy, to whom they undertook 
to give lessons twice a-week in writing and 
geography; and Mrs. Farquhar devised 
many treats for the little ones. Patty’s 
treat was to stay at home, or walk about 
with her papa; and when he sat by the fire 
in an evening, after the other children were 
gone to bed, she would bring a stool, and, 
placing it against his feet, would sit down 
upon it and lean her head against his knee. 
Then his hand would rest on that fair - 
head, and he would feel that Milly’s love 
was not quite gone out of his life. 

So the time wore on till it was May 
again, and the church was quite finished and 
redpened in all its new splendor, and Mr. 
Barton was devoting himself with more 
vigor than ever to his parochial duties, 
But one morning—it was a very bright 
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morning, and evil tidings sometimes like to 
fly in the finest weather—there came a letter 
for Mr. Barton, addressed in the Vicar’s 
handwriting. Amos opened it with some 
anxiety—somehow or other he had a present- 
iment of evil. The letter contained the 
announcement that Mr. Carpe had resolved 
on coming to reside at Shepperton, and that, 
consequently, in six months from that time 
Mr. Barton’s duties as curate in that parish 
would be closed. 

O, it was hard! Just when Shepperton 
had become the place where he most wished 
to stay—where he had friends who knew his 
sorrows—where he lived close to Milly’s 
grave. To part with that grave seemed like 
parting with Milly a second time ; for Amos 
was one who clung to all the material links 
between his mind and the past. His imagi- 
nation was not vivid, and required the 
stimulus of some actual perception. 

It roused some bitter feeling, too, to think 
that Mr. Carpe’s wish to reside at Shepper- 
ton was merely a pretext for removing Mr. 
Barton, in order that he might ultimately 
give the curacy of Shepperton to’ his own 
brother-in-law, who was known to be want- 
ing a new position. 

Still, it must be borne; and the painful 
business of seeking another curacy must be 
set about without loss of time. After the 
lapse of some months, Amos was obliged to 
renounce the hope of getting one at all near 
Shepperton, and he at length resigned him- 
self to accepting one in a distant county. 
The parish was in a large manufacturing 
town, where his walks would lie among 
noisy streets and dingy alleys, and where 
the children would have no garden to play 
in, no pleasant farmhouses to visit. 

It was another blow inflicted on the 
bruised man. 

CHAPTER X. 

Ar length the dreaded week was come, 
when Amos and his children must leave 
Shepperton. There was general regret 
among the parishoners at his departure : not 
that any one of them thought his spiritual 
gifts pre-eminent, or was conscious of great 
edification from his ministry. But his recent 
troubles had called out their better sym- 
pathies, and that is always a source of love. 
Amos failed to touch the spring of goodness 
by his sermons, but he touched it effectually 
by his sorrows; and there was now a real 
bond between him and his flock. 





‘« My heart aches for them poor mother. 
less children,’’ said Mrs. Hackit to her hus. 
band, ‘‘ a-goin’ among strangers, an’ into a 
nasty town, where there’s no good victuals 
to be had, and you must pay dear to get bad 
’uns.”’ 

Mrs. Hackit had a vague notion of a town- 
life as a combination of dirty backyards, 
measly pork, and dingy linen. 

The same sort of sympathy was strong 
among the poorer class of parishoners. Old 
stiff-jointed Mr. Tozer, who was still able to 
earn a little by gardening “ jobs,” stopped 
Mrs. Cramp, the charwoman, on her way 
home from the Vicarage, where she had bee 
helping Nanny to pack up the day before the 
departure, and inquired very: particularly 
into Mr. Barton’s prospects. 

‘‘ Ah, poor mon,”’ he was heard to say, 
‘‘Tameurry fur ’im. He hedn’tmuch here, 
but he’ll be wuss off theer. Half a loaf’s 
better nor ne’er ’un.”’ 

The sad good-byes had all been said before 
that last evening ; and, after all the packing 
was done and all the arrangements were 
made, Amos felt the oppression of that blank 
interval: in which one has nothing left to 
think of but the dreary future—the separa- 
tion from the loved and familiar, and the 
chilling entrance on the new and strange. 
In every parting there is an image of death. 

Soon after ten o’clock, when he had sent 
Nanny to bed, that she might have a good 
night’s rest before the fatigues of the mor- 
row, he stole softly out to pay a last visit to 
Milly’s grave. It was a moonless night, but 
the sky was thick with stars, and their light 
was enough to show that the grass had 
grown long on the grave, and that there was 
a tombstone Welling in bright letters on a 
dark ground, that beneath were deposited 
the remains of Amelia, the beloved wife of 
Amos Barton, who died in the thirty-fifth 
year of her age, leaving a husband and six 
children to lament her loss. The final words 
of the inscription were, ‘Thy will: be 
done.”’ 

The husband was now advancing towards 
the dear mound from which he was so soon 
to be parted, perhaps forever. He stood a 
few minutes reading over and over again the 
words on the tombstone, as if to assure him- 
self that all the happy and unhappy past 
was a reality. For love is frightened at the 
intervals of insensibility and callousness that 
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encroach by little and little on the dominion 
of grief, and it makes efforts to recall the 
keenness of the first anguish. 

Gradually, as his eye dwelt on the words, 
«¢ Amelia, the beloved wife,’”’ the waves of 
feeling swelled within his soul, and he threw 
himself on the grave, clasping it with his 
arms and kissing the cold turf. 

‘¢ Milly, Milly, dost thou hear me? I 
didn’t love thee enough—I wasn’t tender 
enough to thee—but I think of it all now.” 

The sobs came and choked his utterance, 
and the warm tears fell. 

CONCLUSION. 

Onty once again in his life has Amos Bar- 
ton visited Milly’s grave. It was in the 
calm and softened light of an autumnal 
afternoon, and he was not alone. He held 
on his arm a young woman, with a sweet, 
grave face which strongly recalled the ex- 
pression of Mrs. Barton’s, but was less 
lovely in form and color. She was about 
thirty, but there were some premature lines 
round her mouth and eyes, which told of 
early anxiety. 

Amos himself was much changed. His 
thin circlet of hair was nearly white, and 
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But his glance was calm and even cheerful, 
and his neat linen told of a woman’s care. 
Milly didn’t take all her love from the earth 
when she died. She had left some of it in 
Patty’s heart. 

All the other children were now grown up 
and had gone their several ways. Dickey, 
you will be glad to hear, had shown remark- 
able talents as an engineer. His cheeks are 
still ruddy, in spite of mixed mathematics, 
and his eyes are still large and blue ; but in 
other respects his person would present no 
marks of identification for his friend Mrs. 
Hackit, if she were to see him ; especially 
now that her eyes must be grown very 
dim, with the wear of more than twenty 
additional years. He is nearly six feet high, 
and has a proportionately broad chest; he 
wears spectacles, and rubs his large white 
hands through a mass of shaggy brown 
hair. But I amsure you have no doubt that 
Mr. Richard Barton is a thoroughly good 
fellow, as well as a man of talent, and you 
will be glad any day to shake hands with 
him, for his own sake as well as his moth- 
er’s. 

Patty alone remains by her father’s side, 





his walk was no longer firm and upright. 


and makes the evening sunshine of his life. 





Tne Spuyemoscorr.—At a recent meeting of 


hand or by a small instrument of the same con- 


the Western Medical and Surgical Society of | struction as the sphygmoscope, and by means 
London, Dr. 8. Scott Alison read a paper on jof India-rubber tubing, laid alongside the chief 
the Sphygmoscope or cardioscope, an instrument instrument. The impulse of the heart is indi- 
which wneasures the extent of the impulse of the | cated by the rise of the instrument, the diastole 
heart. By means of it the mind is assisted in| by the fall. The first sound of the heart is 
estimating the impression made upon the hand | synchronous and isochronous with the ascent, 
by the shock of the heart. In the investigation | and the second sound is synchronous with the 
of many properties besides extent, this instru-| first part of the fall. The finger applied to the 
ment affords evidence which the hand is| radial artery feels the arterial beat at the com- 
scarcely fitted to supply. The sphygmoscope|mencement of the fall. A small instrument 
notes the very instant the impulse commences, | applied to the same artery, and having its glass 





the exact period it lasts, the space of time, if 
any, which lapses between the impulse and the 
diastole, the moment of the commencement of 
the diastole, the time of its duration, and the! 
ause, if any, between it and the next systole. | 
t marks the unity or the divided character of | 
the contraction or the diastole, and the rates of | 
velocity of the respective parts, when the move- 
ments are divided. The phenomena occurring 
in one impulse period are readily compared with 
those occurring in another. With the aid of 
mediate or immediate auscultation, the relations 
of the heart’s movements are made out with 
great delicacy and accuracy. It seems to indi- 
cate the relative time of the arterial beat in all 
parts of the body with the cardiac impulse; the 





arterial beat being discovered either by the 


tube placed beside the heart instrument, is af- 
fected at the instant the latter insorument be- 
gins to fall. The radial pulse, estimated in 
either way, is likewise synchronous with the 
second sound of the heart. The synchronous- 
ness of the commencement of the fall of the 
heart instrument indicating the commencing 
diastole of the radial pulse felt with the finger, 
and indicated by the small instrument, and of 
the second cardiac, sound, is ascertained by the 
corroborating and mutually guiding evidence of 
three senses, viz., the eye, the touch, and the 
ear. Most of the observations made with the 
sphygmoscope on diseased hearts, have been 
obtained in the author’s practice at the Hos- 
pital for Consumption and Diseases of the Chest 
at Brompton. 
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CHAPTER THE NINTH.—THE NEW NURSE. 


As the clock struck seven, Mr. Orridge 
put on his hat to go to the Tiger’s Head. 
He had just opened his own door, when he 
was met on the step by a messenger, who 
summoned him immediately to a case of 
sudden illness in the poor quarter of the 
town. The inquiries he made satisfied him 
that the appeal was really of an urgent 
nature, and that there was no help for it but 
to delay his attendance for a little while at 
the inn. On reaching the bedside of the 
patient, he discovered symptoms in the case 
which rendered an immediate operation 
necessary. The performance of this pro- 
fessional duty occupied some time. It was 
a quarter to eight before he left his house, 
for the second time, on his way to the 
Tiger’s Head. 

On entering the inn door, he was informed 
that the new nurse had arrived as early as 
seven o'clock, and had been waiting for him, 
in a room by herself, ever since. Having 
received no orders from Mr. Orridge, the 
landlady had thought it safest not to intro- 
duce the stranger to Mrs. Frankland before 
the doctor came. 

‘¢ Did she ask to go up into Mrs. Frank- 
land’s room? ’’ inquired Mr. Orridge. 

‘¢ Yes, sir,”’ replied the landlady. ‘And 
I thought she seemed rather put out when I 
said that I must beg her to wait till you got 
here. Will you step this way, and see her 
at once,sir? She is in my parlor.’ 

Mr. Orridge followed the landlady into a 
little room at the back of the house, and 
found Mrs. Jazeph sitting alone in the corner 
farthest from the window. He was rather 
surprised to see that she drew her veil down 
the moment the door was opened. 

‘¢T am sorry you should have been kept 
waiting,’’ he said; ‘* but I was called away 
to a patient. Besides, I told you between 
seven and eight, if you remember ; and it is 
not yet eight o’clock yet.” 

‘*T was very anxious to be in good time, 
sir,’’ said Mrs. Jazeph. There was anaccent 
of restraint in the quiet tones in which she 
spoke which struck Mr. Orridge’s ear, and a 
little perplexed him. She was apparently, 
not only afraid that her face might betray 
something, but apprehensive also that her 
voice might tell him more than her words 
expressed. What feeling was she anxious to 





conceal? Was it irritation at having been 
kept waiting so long by herself in the land- 
lady’s room? 

** If you will follow me,”’ said Mr. Orridge 
‘*T will take you to Mrs. Frankland imme- 
diately.”’ 

Mrs. Jazeph rose slowly, and, when she 
was on her feet, rested her hand for an 
instant on a table near her. That action, 
momentary as it was, helped to confirm the 
doctor in his conviction of her physical un- 
fitness for the position which she had volun- 
teered to occupy. 

‘¢ You seem tired,’’ he said, as he led the 
way out of the door. ‘Surely, you did not 
walk all the way here? ’’ 

‘‘ No, sir. My mistress was so kind as to 
let one of the servants drive me in the pony 
chaise.”” There was the same restraint in 
her voice, as she made that answer ; and still 
she never attempted to lift her veil. While 
ascending the inn-stairs Mr. Orridge mentally 
resolved to watch her first proceedings in 
Mrs. Frankland’s room closely, and to send, 
after all, for the London nurse, unless Mrs. 
Jazeph showed remarkable enthusiasm and 
aptitude in the performance of her new 
duties. 

The room which Mrs. Frankland occupied 
was situated at the back of the house, having 
been chosen in that position, with the object 
of removing heras much as possible from the 
bustle and noise about the inn door. It was 
lighted by one window ‘overlooking a few 
cottages, beyond which spread the rich graz- 
ing grounds of West Somersetshire, bounded 
bya long monotonous line of thickly-wooded 
hills. The bed was of the old-fashioned kind, 
with the customary four posts and the in- 
evitable damask curtains. It projected from 
the wall into the middle of the room, in 
such a situation as to keep the door on the 
right hand of the person occupying it, the 
window on the left, and the fireplace opposite 
the foot of the bed. On the side of the bed, 
nearest the window, the curtains were open, 
while at the foot, and on the side near the 
door, they were closely drawn. By this 
arrangement the interior of the bed was 
necessarily concealed from the view of any 
person on first entering the room. 

‘* How do you find yourself to-night, Mrs. 
Frankland? ’’ asked Mr. Orridge, reaching 
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out his hand to undraw the curtains. ‘ Do 
you think you will be any the worse for a 
little freer circulation of air?”’ 

‘© On the contrary, doctor, I shall be all 
the better,’’ was the answer. ‘ But I am 
afraid—in case you have ever been disposed 
to consider me a sensible woman—that my 
character will suffer a little in your estima- 
tion, when you see how I have been occupy- 
ing myself for the last hour.”’ 

Mr. Orridge smiled as he undrew the 
curtains, and laughed outright when he 
looked at the motherand child. Mrs. Frank- 
land had been amusing herself, and gratifying 
her taste for bright colors, by dressing out 
her baby with blue ribbons as he lay asleep. 
He had a necklace, shoulder-knots, and 
bracelets, all of blue ribbon ; and to complete 
the quaint finery of his costume, his mother’s 
smart little lace cap had been hitched comi- 
cally on one side of his head. Rosamond 
herself, as if determined to vie with the baby 
in gayety of dress, wore a light pink jacket, 
ornamented down the bosom and over the 
sleeves with bows of white satin ribbon. 
Laburnum blossoms, gathered that morning, 
lay scattered about over the white counter- 


pane, intermixed with some flowers of the: 


lily of the valley, tied up into two nose- 
gays with strips of cherry-colored ribbon. 
Over this varied assemblage of colors, over 
the baby’s ruddy cheeks and arms, over his 
mother’s happy, youthful face, the tender 
light of the May evening poured tranquil 
and warm. Thoroughly appreciating the 
charm of the picture which he had disclosed 
on undrawing the curtains, the doctor stood 
looking at it for a few moments, quite for- 
getful of the errand that had brought him 
into the room. He was only recalled to a 
remembrance of the new nurse by a chance 
question which Mrs. Frankland addressed to 
him. 

**T can’t help it, doctor,”’ said Rosamond, 
witha look of apology. ‘‘Ireally can’t help 
treating my baby, nowI am a grown woman, 
just as I used to treat my doll when I was a 
little girl. Did anybody come into the room 
with you? Lenny, are you there? Haye 
you done dinner, darling, and did you drink 
my health when you were left at dessert all 
by yourself? ”’ 

‘¢ Mr. Frankland is still at dinner,”’ said 
the doctor. ‘* But I certainly brought some 
one into the room with me. Where in the 
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name of wonder has she gone to ?—Mrs. 
Jazeph ! ”’ 

The housekeeper had slipped round to the 
part of the room between the foot of the 
bed and the fire place, where she was hidden 
by the curtains that still remained drawn. 
When Mr. Orridge called to her, instead of 
joining him where he stood, opposite the 
window, she appeared at the other side of 
the bed, where the window was behind her. 
Her shadow stole darkly over the bright pic- 
ture which the doctor had been admiring. 
It stretched obliquely across the counterpane, 
and its dusky edges touched the figures of 
the mother and child. e 

‘Gracious goodness! who are you?” 
exclaimed Rosamond. ‘*A woman, or a 
ghost? ’? 

Mrs, Jazeph’s veil was up at last. Al- 
though her face was necessarily in shadow 
in the position which she had chosen to 
occupy, the doctor saw a change pass over 
it when Mrs. Frankland spoke. The lips 
dropped and quivered a little ; the marks of 
care and age, about the mouth, deepened ; 
and the eyebrows contracted suddenly. ‘The 
eyes Mr. Orridge could not see; they were 
cast down on the counterpane at the first 
word that Rosamond uttered. Judging by 
the light of his medical experience, the 
doctor concluded that she was suffering pain, 
and trying to suppress any outward manifes- 
tation of it. ‘‘ An affection of the heart, 
most likely,’’ he thought to himself. ‘* She 
has concealed it from her mistress, but she 
can’t hide it from me.” 

‘‘Who are you?’’ repeated Rosamond. 
‘¢ And what in the world do you stand there 
for,—between us and the sunlight ? ’’ 

Mrs. Jazeph neither answered nor raised 
her eyes. She only moved back timidly to 
tho farthest corner of the window. 

‘¢ Did you not get a message from me this 
afternoon?’ asked the doctor, appealing to 
Mrs. Frankland. 

“To be sure I did,’ replied Rosamond. 
‘¢A very kind flattering message about a 
new nurse.” 

‘* There she is,’’ said Mr. Orridge, point- 
ing across the bed to Mrs. Jazeph. 

‘¢ You don’t say so!’ exclaimed Rosa- 
mond. ‘ But of course it must be. Who 
else could have come in with you? I ought 
to have known that. Pray come here— 
(what is her name, doctor? Joseph, did 
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you say?—No?—Jazeph?)— pray come 
vearer, Mrs. Jazeph, and let me apologize 
for speaking so abruptly to you. Iam more 
obliged than I can say, for your kindness in 
coming here, and for your mistress’ good- 
nature in resigning you to me. I hopel 
shall not give you much trouble, and I am 
sure you will find the baby easy to manage. 
He is a perfect angel, and sleeps like a dor- 
mouse. Dear me! now I look at you a little 
closer, Iam afraid you are in very delicate 
health, yourself. Doctor! if Mrs. Jazeph 
would not be offended with me, I should al- 
most feel inclined to say that she looks in 
want of nursing, herself.”’ 

Mrs. Jazeph bent down over the laburnum 
blossoms on the bed, and began hurriedly 
and confusedly to gather them together. 

‘¢T thought as you do, Mrs. Frankland,’’ 
said Mr. Orridge. ‘‘ But I have been assured 
that Mrs. Jazeph’s looks belie her, and that 
her capabilities, as a nurse, quite equal her 
zeal.”’ 

‘‘ Are you going to make all that labur- 
num into a nosegay?’’ asked Mrs. Frank- 
land, noticing how the new nurse was occu- 
pying herself. ‘* How thoughtful of you! 
and how magnificent it will be! I am afraid 
you will find the room very untidy. I will 
ring for my maid to set it to rights.’’ 

‘* Tf you will allow me to put it in order, 
ma’am, I shall be very glad to begin being of 
use to you in that way,”’ said Mrs. Jazeph. 
When she made the offer, she looked up; 
and her eyes and Mrs. Frankland’s met. 
Rosamond instantly drew back on the pillow, 
and her color altered a little. 

‘“‘ How strangely you look at me! ”’ she 
said. 

Mrs. Jazeph started at the words, as if 
something had struck her, and moved away 
suddenly to the window. 

‘* You are not offended with me, I hope? ”’ 
said Rosamond, noticing the action, ‘I 
have a sad habit of saying any thing that 
comes uppermost. And I really thought you 
looked just now as if you saw something 
about me that frightened or grieved you. 
Pray put the room in order, if you are 
sindly willing to undertake the trouble. 
And never mind what I say—you will soon 
get used to my ways—and we shall be as 
comfortable and friendly———”’ 

Just as Mrs. Frankland said the words 
**comfortable’’ and ‘friendly,’ the new 
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nurse left the window, and went back to 
the part of the room where she was hidden 
from view, between the fireplace and the 
closed curtains at the foot of the bed. Rosa- 
mond looked round to express her surprise to 
the doctor, but he turned away at the same 
moment so as to occupy a position which 
might enable him to observe what Mrs. 
Jazeph was doing on the other side of the 
bed-curtains. 

When he first caught sight of her, her 
hands were both raised to her face. Before 
he could decide whether he had surprised her 
in the act of clasping them over her eyes or 
not, they changed their position, and were 
occupied in removing her bonnet. After she 
had placed this part of her wearing apparel, 
and her shawl and gloves, on a chair in a 
eorner of the room, she went to the dressing- 
table, and began to arrange the various use- 
ful and ornamental objects scattered about it. 
She set them in order with remarkable 
dexterity and neatness, showing a taste for 
arrangement, and a capacity for discrimi- 
nating between things that were likely to 
be wanted and things that were not, which 
impressed Mr. Orridge very favorably. He 
particularly noticed the carefulness with 
which she handled some bottles of physic, 
reading the labels on each, and arranging 
the medicine that might be required at 
night on one side of the table, and the medi- 
cines that might be required in the day-time 
on the other. When she left the dressing. 
table, and occupied herself in setting the 
furniture straight, and in folding up articles 
of clothing that had been thrown on one 
side, not the slightest movement of her thin 
wasted hands seemed ever to be made at 
hazard or in vain. Noiselessly, modestly, 
observantly, she moved from side to side of 
the room, and neatness and order followed 
her steps wherever she went. When Mr. 
Orridge resumed his place at Mrs. Frank- 
land’s bedside, his mind was at case on one 
point at least—it was perfectly evident that 
the new nurse could be depended on to make 
no mistakes. 

, ‘* What an odd woman she is! ’’ whispered 
Rosamond. 

‘Odd, indeed,’ returned Mr. Orridge, 
‘‘and desperately broken in health, though 
she may not confess-to it. However, she is 
wonderfully neat-handed and careful, and 
there can be no harm in trying her for one 
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night-—that is to say, unless you feel any ob- 
jection.” 

‘¢ On the contrary,’’ said Rosamond, ‘‘ she 
rather interests me. There is something in 
her face and manner—I can’t say what—that 
makes me feel curious to know more of her. 
I must get her to talk, and try if I can’t 
bring out all her peculiarities. Don’t be 
afraid of my exciting myself, and don’t stop 
here in this dull room on my account. - I 


’ would much rather you went down-stairs, 


and kept my husband company over his wine. 
Do go and talk to him, and amuse him a lit- 
tle—he must be so dull, poor fellow, while I 
am up here; and he likes you, Mr. Orridge 
—he does, very much. Stop one moment, 
and just look at the baby again. He doesn’t 
take a dangerous quantity of sleep, does he? 
And, Mr. Orridge, one word more: when 
you have done your wine, you will promise 
to lend my husband the use of your eyes, and 
bring hith up-stairs to wish me good-night, 
won’t you?”’ 

Willingly engaging to pay attention to 
Mrs. Frankland’s request, Mr. Orridge left 
the bedside. As he opened the room door, 
he stopped to tell Mrs. Jazeph that he should 
be down-stairs if she wanted him, and that he 
would give her any instructions of which she 
might stand in need later in the evening, be- 
fore he left the inn for the night. The new 
nurse, when he passed by her, was kneeling 
over one of Mrs. Frankland’s open trunks, 
arranging some articles of clothing which 
had been rather carelessly folded up. Just 
before he spoke to her, he observed that she 
had a chemisette in her hand, the frill of 
which was,laced through with ribbon. One 
end of this ribbon she appeared to him to be 
on the point of drawing out, when the sound 
of his footsteps disturbed her. The moment 
she became aware of his approach, she 
dropped the chemisette suddenly in the 
trunk, and covered it over with some hand- 
kerchiefs. Although this proceeding on Mrs. 
Jazeph’s part rather surprised the doctor, he 
abstained from showing that he had noticed 
it. Her mistress had vouched for her char- 
acter, after five years’ experience of it, and 
the bit of ribbon was intrinsically worthless. 
On both accounts, it was impossible to sus- 
pect her of attempting to steal it; and yet, 
Mr. Orridge could not help feeling, when he 
had left the room, that her conduct, when he 
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surprised her over the trunk, was exactly the 
conduct of a person who is about to commit 
a theft. 

“Pray don’t trouble yourself about my 
luggage,”’ said Rosamond, remarking Mrs. 
Jazeph’s occupation as soon as the doctor 
had gone. ‘‘ That is my idle maid’s business, 
and you will only make her more careless 
than ever if you do it for her. I am sure 
the room is beautifully set in order. Come 
here, and sit down and rest yourself. You 
must be an unselfish, kind-hearted woman 
to give yourself all this trouble to serve a 
stranger. The doctor’s message this after- 
noon told me that your mistress was a friend 
of my poor, dear father’s. I suppose she 
must have known him before my.time. Any 
way, I feel doubly grateful to her for taking 
an interest in me for my father’s sake. But 
you can have no such feeling; you must 
have come here from pure good-nature and 
anxiety to help others. Don’t go away, 
there, to the window. Come and sit down 
by me.”’ 

Mrs. Jazeph had risen from the trunk, and 
was approaching the bedside—when she sud- 
denly turned away in the direction of the 
fireplace, just as Mrs. Frankland began to 
speak of her father. 

‘¢ Come, and sit here,’’ reiterated Rosa- 
mond, getting impatient at receiving no an- 
swer. ‘‘ What in the world are you doing 
there at the foot of the bed? ”’ 

The figure of the new nurse again inter- 
posed between the bed and the fading even- 
ing light that glimmered through the win- 
dow, before there was any reply. 

‘‘ The evening is closing in,’’ said Mrs. 
Jazeph, ‘‘ and the window is not quite shut. 
I was thinking of making it fast, and of 
drawing down the blind—if you had no ob- 
jection, ma’am?”’ 

**Q, not yet! not yet! Shut the window, 
if you please, in case the baby should catch 
cold, but don’t draw down the blind. Let 
me get my peep at the view as long as there 
is any light left to see it by. That long flat 
stretch of grazing-ground out there is just 
beginning, at this dim time, to look a little 
like my childish recollections of a Cornish . 
moor.. Do you know any thing about Corn-- 
wall, Mrs. Jazeph? ” 

‘‘T have heard’’———At those first three - 





words of reply the nurse stopped. She was. 
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just then engaged in shutting the window 
and she seemed to find some difficulty in 
closing the lock. 

‘‘ What have you heard?’’ asked Rosa- 
mond. 

‘‘T have heard that Cornwall is a wild, 
dreary country,’ said Mrs. Jazeph, still 
busying herself with the lock of the window, 
and by consequence still keeping her back 
turned on Mrs. Frankland. 

** Can’t you shut the window, yet?”’ said 
Rosamond. ‘ My maid always does it quite 
easily. Leave it till she comes up, I am go- 
ing to ring for her directly. I want her to 
brush my hair and cool my face with a little 
Eau de Cologne and water.”’ 

“‘T have shut it, ma’am,’’ said Mrs, Ja- 
zeph, suddenly succeeding in closing the lock. 
‘* And, if you will allow me, I should be very 
glad to make you comfortable for the night, 
and save you the trouble of ringing for the 
maid.”’ 

Thinking the new nurse the oddest woman 
she had ever met with, Mrs. Frankland ac- 
cepted the offer. By the time Mrs. Jazeph 
had prepared the Eau de Cologne and water 
the twilight was falling softly over the land- 
scape outside, and the room was beginning 
to grow dark. 

‘‘Had you not better light a candle?” 
suggested Rosamond. 

‘*] think not, ma’am,”’ said Mrs. Jazeph, 
rather hastily. ‘I can see quite well with- 
out.”’ 

She began to brush Mrs. Frankland’s hair 
as she spoke ; and at the same time, asked a 
question which referred to the few words 
that had passed between them on the sub- 
ject of Cornwall. Pleased to find that the 
new nurse had grown familiar enough at last 
to speak before she was spoken to, Rosamond 
desired nothing better than to talk about her 
recollections of her native county. But, from 
some inexplicable reason, Mrs. Jazeph’s 
touch, light and tender as it was, had such 
a strangely disconcerting effect on her, that 
she could not succeed, for the moment, in 
collecting her thoughts so as to reply, except 
in the briefest manner. The car2ful hands 


of the nurse lingered with a stealthy gentle- 


ness among the locks of her hair; the pale, 
wasted face of the new nurse approached, 

every now and then, more closely to her own 
than appeared at all needful. A vague sen- 
sation of uneasiness which she could not 





trace to any particular part of her—which she 
could hardly say thatshe really felt, in a bodily 
sense, at all—seemed to be floating about 
her, to be hanging around and over her, like 
the air she breathed. She could not move, 
though she wanted to move, in the bed ; she 
could not turn her head so as to humor the 
action of the brush; she could not look 
round; she could not break the embarrass- 
ing silence which had been caused by her 
own short, discouraging answer. At last 
the sense of oppression—whether fancied or 
real—irritated her into snatching the brush 
out of Mrs. Jazeph’s hand. The instant 
she had done so she felt ashamed of the dis- 
courteous abruptness of the action, and con- 
fused at the alarm and surprise which the 
manner of the nurse exhibited. With the 
strongest sense of the absurdity of her own 
conduct, and yet without the least power of 
controlling herself, she burst out laugh- 
ing, and tossed the brush away to the foot 
of the bed. 

‘¢ Pray don’t look surprised, Mrs. Jazeph,”’ 
she said, still laughing without knowing 
why, and without feeling in the slightest de- 
gree amused. ‘I’m very rude and odd, I 
know. You have brushed my hair delight- 
fully ; but—I can’t tell how—it seemed, all 
the time, as if you were brushing the 
strangest fancies into my head. I can’t 
help laughing at them—I can’t, indeed! 
Do you knew, once or twice, I absolutely 
fancied, when your face was closest to mine, 
that you wanted to kissme! Did you ever 
hear of any thing so ridiculous? I declare 
I am more of a baby, in some things, than 
the little darling here by my side! ”’ 

Mrs. Jazeph made no answer. She left 
the bed while Rosamond was speaking, and 
came back, after an unaccountably long de- 
lay, with the Eau de Cologne and water. As 
she held the basin while Mrs. Frankland 
bathed her face, she kept away at arm’s 
length, and came no nearer when it was 
time to offer the towel. Rosamond began to 
be afraid that she had seriously offended 
Mrs. Jazeph, and tried to soothe and propiti- 
ate her by asking questions about the man- 
agement of the baby. There was a slight 
trembling in the sweet voice of the new 
nurse, but not the faintest tone of sullenness 
or anger, as she simply and quietly answered 
the inquiries addressed to her. By dint of 


keeping the conversation still on the subject 
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of the ehild, Mrs. Frankland succeeded, lit- 
ile by little, in luring her back to the bed- 
side—in tempting her to bend down admir- 
ingly over the infant—in emboldening her, 
at last, to kiss him tenderly on the cheek. 
One kiss was all that she gave; and she 
turned away from the bed, after it, and 
sighed heavily. 

The sound of that sigh fell very sadly on 
Rosamond’s heart. Up to this time, the 
baby’s little span of life had always been 
associated with smiling faces and pleasant 
words. It made her uneasy to think that 
any one could caress him and sigh after it. 

‘‘Tam sure you must be fond of chil- 
dren,”’ she said, hesitating a little from nat- 
ural delicacy of feeling. ‘‘ But, will you 
excuse me for noticing that it seems rather a 
mournful fondness? Pray—pray don’t an- 
swer my question if it gives you any pain— 
if you have any loss to deplore; but—but I 
do so want to ask if you ever had a child 
of your own? ”’ 

Mrs. Jazeph was standing near a chair 
when that question was put. She caught 
fast hold of the back of it, grasping it so 
firmly, or perhaps leaning on it so heavily, 
that the woodwork cracked. Her head 
drooped low on her bosom. She did not 
utter, or even attempt to utter, a single 
word. 

Fearing that she must have lost a child 
of her own, and dreading to distress her 
unnecessarily by venturing to ask any more 
questions, Rosamond said nothing, as she 
stooped over the baby to kiss him in her 
turn. Her lips rested on his cheek a little 
above where Mrs. Jazeph’s lips had rested 
the moment before, and they touched a spot 
of wet on his smooth warm skin. Fearing 
that some of the water in which she had 
been bathing her face might hawe dropped 
on him, she passed her fingers lightly over 
his head, neck, and bosom, and felt no 
other spot of wet anywhere. The one drop 
that had fallen on him was the drop that 
wetted the cheek which the new nurse had 
kissed. ; 

The twilight faded over the landscape; 
the room grew darker and darker ; and still, 
though she was now sitting close to the 
table on which the candles and matches 
were placed, Mrs. Jazeph made no attempt 
to strike a light. Rosamond did not feel 
quite comfortable at the idea of lying awake 


in the darkness, with nobody in the room 
but a person who was as yet almost a total 
stranger ; and she resolved to have the can- 
dles lighted immediately. 

‘‘ Mrs. Jazeph,’’ she said, looking towards 
the gathering obscurity outside the window, 
‘‘T shall be much obliged to you, if you 
will light the candles, and pull down the 
blind. I can trace no more resemblances 
out there, now, toa Cornish prospect; the 
view has gone altogether.”’ 

‘Are you very fond of Cornwall, ma’am?”’ 
asked Mrs. Jazeph, rising, in rather a dila- 
tory manner, to light the candles. 

‘* Indeed I am,”’ said Rosamond. ‘‘ I was 
born there ; and my husband and I were on 
our way to Cornwall, when we were obliged 
to stop, on my account, at this place. You 
are a long time getting the candles lit. Can’t 
you find the match-box?”’ 

Mrs. Jazeph, with an awkwardness which 
was rather surprising in a person who had 
shown so much neat-handedness in setting 
the room to rights, broke the first match in 
attempting to light it, and let the second out 
the instant after the flame was kindled. At 
the third attempt she was more successful ; 
but she only lit one candle, and that one she 
carried away from the table which Mrs. 
Frankland could see, to the dressing-table, 
which was hidden from her by the curtains 
at the foot of the bed. 

“Why do you move the candle?” asked 
Rosamond. 

““T thought it was best for your eyes, 
ma’am, not to have the light too near them,” 
replied Mrs. Jazeph ; and then added hastily, 
as if she was unwilling to give Mrs. Frank- 
land time to make any objections: ‘‘ And 
so you were going to Cornwall, ma’am, when 
you stopped at this place? To travel about 
there a little, I suppose?” After saying 
these words, sho took up the second candle, 
and passed out of sight as she carried it to the 
dressing-table. 

Rosamond thought that the nurse, in 
spite of her gentle looks and manners, was a 
remarkably obstinate woman. But jshe was 
too good-natured to care about asserting her 
right to have the candles placed where she 
pleased ; and, when she answered Mrs. Ja- 
zeph’s question, she still spoke to her as 
cheerfully and familiarly as ever. 

**Q dear, no! Not to travel about,’ she 





said ; ‘* but to go straight to the old country 
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house where I was born. It belongs to my 
husband, now, Mrs. Jazeph. I have not 
been near it since I was a little girl of five 
years of age. Such a ruinous, rambling old 
place! , You, who talk of the dreariness and 
wildne.«of Cornwall, would be quite hor- 
rified at the very idea of living in Porth- 
genna Tower.” 

The faintly rustling sound of Mrs. Jazeph’s 
silk dress, as she moved about the dressing- 
table, had been audible all the while Rosa- 
mond was speaking. It ceased instantane- 
ously when she said the words ‘‘ Porthgenna 
Tower ;”’ and, for one moment, there was a 
dead silence in the room. 

** You, who have been living all your life, 
I suppose, in nicely-repaired houses, cannot 
imagine what a place it is that we are going 
to, when I am well enough to travel again,” 
pursued Rosamond. ‘‘ What do you think, 
Mrs. Jazeph, of a house with one whole side 
of it that has never been inhabited for sixty 
or seventy years past? You ‘may get some 
notion of the size of Porthgenna Tower from 
that. There is a west side that we are to 
live in when we get there, and a north side, 
where the empty old rooms are, which I hope 
we shall be able to repair. Only think of 
the hosts of odd, old-fashioned things that 
we may find in those uninhabited rooms! 
I mean to put on the cook’s apron and the 
gardener’s gloves, and rummage all over them 
from top to bottom. How I shall astonish 
the housekeeper, when I get to Porthgenna, 
and ask her for the keys of the ghostly north 
rooms! ”’ 

A low cry, and a sound as if something 
had struck against the dressing-table, fol- 
lowed Mrs. Frankland’s last words. She 
started in the bed and asked eagerly what 
was the matter. 

‘* Nothing,’’ answered Mrs. Jazeph, speak- 
ing so constrainedly that her voice dropped to 
a whisper. ‘* Nothing, ma’am—nothing, I 
assure you. I struck my side, by accident, 
against the table—pray don’t be alarmed !— 
it’s not worth noticing.” 

“* But you speak as if you were in pain,” 
said Rosamond. 

** No, no, not in pain. Not hurt, not hurt, 
indeed.”’ 

While Mrs. Jazeph was declaring that she 
was not hurt, the door of the room was 
opened, and the doctor entered, leading in 
Mr. Frankland. 
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‘* We come early, Mrs. Frankland, but 
are going to give you plenty of time to com- 
pose yourself for the night,” said Mr. Orridge. 
He paused, and noticed that Rosamond’s 
color was heightened. ‘‘I am afraid you 
have been talking and exciting yourself a 
little too much,” he went on. ‘“* If you will 
excuse me for venturing on the suggestion, 
Mr. Frankland, I think the sooner good-night 
is said, the better. Where is the nurse? ”’ 

Mrs. Jazeph sat down with her back to the 
lighted candle when she heard herself asked 
for. Just before that, she had been looking 
at Mr. Frankland with an eager, undisguised 
curiosity, which, if any one had noticed it, 
must have appeared surprisingly out of char- 
acter with her usual modesty and refinement 
of manner. 

“‘T am afraid the nurse has accidentally 
hurt her side more than she is willing to 
confess,’’ said Rosamond to the doetor, point- 
ing, with one hand, to the place in which 
Mrs. Jazeph was sitting, and raising the 
other to her husband’s neck as he stooped 
over her pillow. 

Mr. Orridge, on inquiring what had hap- 
pened, could not prevail on the new nurse to 
acknowledge that the accident was of the 
slightest conssquence. -He suspected, never- 
theless, that she was suffering, or, at least, 
that something had happened to discompose 
her ; for he found the greatest difficulty in 
fixing her attention, while he gave her a few 
needful directions in case her services were 
required during the night. All the time he 
was speaking, her eyes wandered away from 
him to the part of the room where Mr. and 
Mrs. Frankland were talking together. Mrs. 
Jazeph looked like the last person in the 
world who would be guilty of an act of 
impertinent curiosity; and yet she openly 
betrayed all the characteristics of an inquis- 
itive woman, while Mr. Frankland was stand- 
ing by his wife’s pillow. The doctor was 
obliged to assume his most peremptory man- 
ner, before he could get her to attend to him 
at all. ; 

‘‘ And now, Mrs. Frankland,’ said Mr. 
Orridge, turning away from the nurse, ‘as 
I have given Mrs. Jazeph all the directions 
she wants, I shall set the example of leaving 
you in quiet, by saying good-night.”’ 

Understanding the lint conveyed in these 
words, Mr. Frankland attempted to say 





good-night, too, but his wife kept tight hold 
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of both his hands, and declared that it was 


unreasonable to expect her to let him go for 
another half-hour at least. Mr. Orridge 
shook his head, and began to expatiate on 
the evils of over-excitement, and the bless- 
ings of composure and sleep. His remon- 
strances, however, would have produced 
very little effect, even if Rosamond had 
allowed him to continue them, but for the 
interposition of the baby, who happened 
to wake up at that moment, and who proved 
himself a powerful auxiliary on the Doctor’s 
side, by absorbing all his mother’s attention 
immediately. Seizing his opportunity at 
the right moment, Mr. Orridge quietly led 
Mr. Frankland out of the room, just as 
Rosamond was taking the child up in her 
arms. He stopped before closing the door 
to whisper one last word to Mrs. Jazeph: 

‘Tf Mrs. Frankland wants to talk, you 
must not encourage her,’’ hesaid. ‘*As soon 
as she has quieted the baby, she ought to go 
to sleep. There is a chair-bedstead in that 
corner which you can open for yourself 
when you want to lie down. Keep the can- 
dle where it is now, behind the curtain. 
The less light Mrs. Frankland sees, the 
sooner she will compose herself to sleep.” 

Mrs. Jazeph made no answer: she only 
looked at the door and curtseyed. That 
strangely scared expression in her eyes, 
which he had noticed on first seeing her, 
was more painfully apparent than ever, 
when he left her alone for the night with 
the mother and child. ‘She will never 
do,” thought Mr. Orridge, as he led Mr. 
Frankland down the innetairs. ‘‘ We shall 
have to send to London for a nurse, after 
all.’ 

Feeling a little irritated by the summary 
manner in which her husband had been 
taken away from her, Rosamond fretfully 
rejected the offers of assistance which were 
made to her by Mrs. Jazeph, as soon as the 
doctor had left the room. The nurse said 
nothing when her services were declined ; 
and yet, judging by her conduct, she seemed 
anxious to speak. Twice she advanced 
towards the bedside,—opened her lips,— 
stopped,—and retired confusedly, before she 
settled herself finally in her former place by 
the dressing-table. Here she remained, 
silent and out of sight, until the child had 
been quieted, and had fallen asleep in his 
mother’s arms with one little, pink, half- 


closed hand resting on her bosom. Rosa- 
mond could not resist raising the hand to 
her lips, though she risked waking him 
again by doing so. As she kissed it, the 
sound of the kiss was followed by a faint, 
suppressed sob, proceeding from the other 
side of the curtains at the lower end of the 
bed. 

‘¢ What is that?” she exclaimed. 

‘‘ Nothing, ma’am,” said Mrs. Jazeph, 
in the same constrained, whispering tones in 
which she had answered Mrs, Frankland’s 
former question. ‘‘I think I was just falling 
asleep in the arm-chair, here; and I ought 
to have told you, perhaps, that having had 
my troubles, and being afflicted with a heart 
complaint, I have a habit of sighing in my 
sleep. It means nothing, ma’am, and I 
hope you will be good enough to excuse it.’’ 

Rosamond’s generous instincts were aroused 
ina moment. ‘Excuse it!’’ she said. “TI 
hope I may do better than.-that, Mrs. Jazeph, 
and be the means of relieving it. When 
Mr. Orridge comes to-morrow, you shall con- 
sult him, and I will take care that you want 
for nothing that he may order. No! No! 
Don’t thank me until I have been the means 
of making you well—and keep where you 
are, if the arm-chair is comfortable. The 
baby is asleep again ; and I should like to 


have half-an-hour’s quiet, before I change to | 


the night-side of the bed. Stop where you 
are for the present: I will call as soon as I 
want you.” 

So far from exercising a soothing effect on 
Mrs. Jazeph, these kindly-meant words pro- 


duced the precisely opposite result of making - 


her restless. She began to walk about the 
room, and confusedly attempted to account 
for the change in her condnct, by saying 
that she wished to satisfy herself that all 
her arrangements were properly made for the 
night. Ina few minutes more, she began, 
in defiance of the doctor’s prohibition, to 
tempt Mrs. Frankland into talking again, 
by asking questions about Porthgenna 
Tower, and by referring to the chances for 
and against its being chosen as a pernmma- 
nent residence by the young married couple. 

‘‘ Perhaps, ma’am,’’ she said, speaking on 
a sudden, with an eagerness in her voice, 


which was curiously at variance with the . 


apparent indifference of her manner,—* per- 
haps, when you see Porthgenna Tower, you 





may not like it so well as you think you 
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will now? Who can tell that you may not 
get tired and leave the place again after a 
few days—especially if you go into the 
empty rooms? I should have thought—if 
you will excuse my saying so, ma’am—I 
should have thought that a lady like you 
would have liked to get as far away as possi- 
ble from dirt, and dust, and disagreeable 
smells.” 

**T can face worse inconveniences than 
those, where my curiosity is concerned,’’ said 
Rosamond. ‘And I am more curious to see 
the uninhabited rooms at Porthgenna, than 
to see the Seven Wonders of the World. 
Even if we don’t settle altogether at the old 
house, I feel certain that we shall stay there 
for some time.” 

At that answer, Mrs. Jazeph abruptly 
turned away, and asked no more questions. 
She retired to a corner of the room near the 
door, where the chair-bedstead stood which 
the doctor had pointed out to her—occupied 
herself for a few minutes in making it ready 
for the night—then left it as suddenly as she 
had approached it, and began to walk up and 
dgwn, once more. This unaccountable rest- 
Tessness, which had already surprised Rosa- 
mond, now made her feel rather uneasy— 
especially when she once or twice overheard 
Mrs. Jazeph talking to herself. Judging by 
words and fragments of sentences that were 
audible now and then, her mind was still 
running with the most inexplicable persist- 
ency on the subject of Porthgenna Tower. 
As the minutes wore on, and she continued 
to walk up and down, and still went on 
talking, Rosamond’s uneasiness began to 
strengthen into something like alarm. She 
resolved to awaken Mrs. Jazeph in the least 
offensive manner to a sense of the strange- 
ness of her own conduct, by noticing that she 
was talking, but by not appearing to under- 
stand that she was talking to herself. 

“* What did you say?”’ asked Rosamond— 
putting the question at a moment when the 
nurse’s voice was most distinctly betraying 
her in the act of thinking aloud. 

. Mrs. Jazeph stopped, and raised her head 
vacantly, as if she had been awakened out of 
a heavy sleep. 

“T thought you were saying something 
more about our old house,’’ continued Rosa- 
mond. ‘‘I thought I heard you say that I 
ought not to go to Porthgenna, or that you 
would not go there in my place, or some- 
thing of that sort.’ 
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Mrs. Jazeph blushed likea young girl. ‘I 
think you must have been mistaken, ma’am,”’ 
she said, and stooped over the chair-bedstead 
again. 

Watching her anxiously, Rosamond saw 
that, while she was affecting to arrange the 
bedstead, she was doing nothing whatever to 
prepare it for being slept in. What did that 
mean? What did her whole conduct mean 
for the last half-hour? As Mrs. Frankland 
asked herself these questions, the thrill of a 
terrible suspicion turned her cold to the very 
roots of her hair. It had never occurred 
to her before, but it suddenly struck her 
now, with the force of positive conviction, 
that the new nurse was not in her right 
senses. 

All that was unaccountable in her beha- 
vior,—her odd disappearances behind the 
curtains, at the foot of the bed; her linger- 
ing, stealthy, over-familiar way of using the 
hair-brush ; her silence at one time, her 
talkativeness at another; her restlessness, 
her whispering to herself, her affectation of 
being deeply engaged in doing something 
which she was not doing at all—every one of 
her strange actions (otherwise incompre- 
hensible) became intelligible in a moment on 
that one dreadful supposition that she was 
mad. 

Terrified as she was, Rosamond kept her 
presence of mind. One of her arms stole in- 
stinetively round the child; and she bad half 
raised the other to catch at the bell-rope 
hanging above the pillow when she saw Mrs. 
Jazeph turn and look at her. 

A woman possessed only of ordinary nerve 
would, probably, at that instant, have pulled 
at the bell-rope in the unreasoning despera- 
tion of sheer fright. Rosamond had courage 
enough to calculate consequences, and to 
remember that Mrs. Jazeph would have time 
to lock the door, before assistance could 
arrive, if she betrayed her suspicions by ring- 
ing without first assigning some plausible 
reason for doing so. She slowly closed her 
eyes as the nurse looked at her, partly to 
convey the notion that she was composing 
herself to sleep,—partly to gain time to 
think of some safe excuse for summoning her 
maid. The flurry of her spirits, however, 
interfered with the exercise of her ingenuity. 
Minute after minute dragged on heavily, and 
still she could think of no assignable reason 
for ringing the bell. 
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She was just doubting whether it would 
not be safest to send Mrs. Jazeph out of the 
room, on some message to her husband, to 
lock the door the moment she was alone, and 
then to ring—she was just doubting whether 
she would boldly adopt this course of pro- 
ceeding, or not, when she heard the rustle of 
the nurse’s silk dress approaching the bed- 
side. 

Her first impulse was to snatch at the 
bell-rope ; but fear had paralyzed her hand ; 
she could not raise it from the pillow. 

The rustling of the silk dress ceased. She 
half unclosed her eyes, and saw that the 
nurse was stopping midway between the part 
of the room from which she had advanced 
and the bedside. ‘There was nothing wild or 
angry in her look. The agitation which her 
face expressed was the agitation of perplexity 
and alarm. She stood, rapidly clasping and 
unclasping her hands, the image of bewilder- 
ment and distress—stood so for nearly a 
minute—then came forward a few steps more, 
and said inquiringly, in a whisper : 

‘* Not asleep? not quite asleep, yet ? ”” 

Rosamond tried to speak in answer, but 
the quick beating of her heart seemed to rise 
up to her very lips, and to stifle the words 
on them. 

The nurse came on, still with the same 
perplexity and distress in her face, to within 
a foot of the bedside—knelt down by the pil- 
low, and looked earnestly at Rosamond— 
shuddered a little,and glanced all round 
her, as if to make sure that the room was 
empty — bent forward — hesitated — bent 
nearer, and whispered into her ear these 
words : 

‘When you go to Porthgenna, keep out 
of the Myrtle Room!” 

The hot breath of the woman, as she 
spoke, beat on Rosamond’s cheek, and seemed 
to fly in one fever-throb through every vein 
in her body. The nervousshock of that un- 
utterable sensation burst the bonds of the 
terror that had hitherto held her motionless 
and speechless. She started up in bed with 
a scream, caught hold of the bell-rope, and 
pulled it violently. 

“QO, hush! hush!” cried Mrs. Jazeph, 
sinking back on her knees, and beating her 
hands together despairingly with the help- 
less gesticulation of a child. 

Rosamond rang again andagain. Hurry- 
ing footsteps and eager voices were heard 
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outside on the stairs. It was not ten o’clock 
yet—nobody had retired for the night—and 
the violent ringing had already alarmed the 
house. The nurse rose to her feet, staggered 
back from the bedside, and supported herself 
against the wall of the room, as the foot- 
steps and the voices reached the door. She 
said not another word. The hands that she 
had been;beating together so violently, but an 
instant before, hung down nerveless at her 
side. The blank of a great agony spread over 
all her face, and stilled it awfully. 

The first person who entered the room was 
Mrs. Frankland’s maid, and the landlady 
followed her. 

‘Fetch Mr. Frankland,’’ said Rosamond, 
faintly, addressing the landlady. ‘‘I want 
to speak to him directly. You,’’ she con- 
tinued, beckoning to the maid, ‘sit by me 
here, till your master comes. I have been 
dreadfully frightened. Don’t ask me ques- 
tions ; but stop here.”” 

The maid stared at her mistress in amaze- 
ment ; then looked round with a disparag- 
ing frown at the nurse. When the landlady 
left the room to fetch Mr. Frankland, she 
had moved a little away from the wall, so as 
to command a full view of the bed. Her 
eyes fixed with a breathless look of suspense, 
of devouring anxiety, on Rosamond’s face. 
From all her other features the expression 
seemed to be gone. She said nothing, she 
noticed nothing. She did not start, she did 
not move aside an inch, when the landlady 
returned and led Mr. Frankland to his wife. 

‘‘ Lenny! don’t let the new nurse stop 
here to-night—pray, pray, don’t!’’ whis- 
pered Rosamond, eagerly catching her hus 
band by the arm. 

Warned by the trembling of her hand, Mr. 
Frankland laid his fingers lightly on her 
temples and on her heart. 

‘¢ Good Heavens, Rosamond! what has 
happened? [left you quiet and comfortable, 
and now——”’ 

‘“T’ve been frightened, dear—dreadfully 
frightened, by the newnurse. Don’t be hard 
on her, poor creature ; she is not in herright 
senses—I am certain she is not. Only get 
her away quietly—only send her back at 
once to where she came from. I shall die of 
the fright, if she stops here. She has been 
behaving so strangely, she has spoken such 
words to me—Lenny! Lenny! don’t let go 
of my hand. She came stealing up to me 60 
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horribly, just where you are now; she knelt 
down at my ear, and whispered—O, such 
words! ”’ 

‘* Hush, hush, love ! ’’ said Mr. Frankland, 
getting seriously alarmed by the violence of 
Rosamond's agitation. ‘‘ Never mind repeat- 
ing the words now ; wait till you are calmer 
—I beg and entreat of you, wait till you are 
calmer. I will do every thing you wish, if 
you will only lie down and be quiet, and try 
to compose yourself before you say another 
word. It is quite enough for me to know 
that this woman has frightened you, and 
that you wish her to be sent away with as 
little harshness as possible. We will put off 
all further explanations till to-morrow morn- 
ing. I deeply regret now that I did not per- 
sist in carrying out my own idea of sending 
for a proper nurse from London. Where is 
the landlady ?” 

The landlady placed herself by Mr. Frank- 
land’s side. 

‘« Ts it late? ’’ asked Leonard. 

‘©O no, sir; not ten o’clock yet.” 

‘Order a fly to be brought to the door, 
then, as soon as possible, if you please. 
Where is the nurse ?”’ 

‘* Standing behind you, sir, near the wall,”’ 
said the maid. 

As Mr. Frankland turned in that direction, 
Rosamond whispered to him, ‘‘ Don’t be 
hard on her, Lenny.” 

The maid, looking with contemptuous cu- 
riosity at Mrs. Jazeph, saw the whole expres- 
sion of her countenance alter, as those words 
were spoken. The tears rose thick in her 
eyes, and flowed down her cheeks. The 
deathly spell of stillness which.had lain on 
her face was broken in an instant. She 
drew back again, close to the wall, and 
leaned against it as before. ‘ Don’t be hard 
on her! ’’ the maid heard her repeat to her- 
self, in a low sobbing voice. ‘‘ Don’t be 
hard on her! O, my God! she said that 
kindly—she said that kindly, at least ! ’’ 

‘“*T have no desire to speak to you, or to 
use you unkindly,”’ said Mr. Frankland, im- 
perfectly hearing what she said. ‘I know 
nothing of what has happened, and I make 
no accusations. I only see Mrs. Frankland 
violentlg agitated and frightened ; I hear her 
connect that agitation with you—not an- 


' \ grily, but compassionately—and, instead of 


speaking harshly, I prefer leaving it to your 
own sense .of..what.is right, to decide 
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whether your attendance here ought not to 
cease at once. I have provided the proper 
means for your conveyance from this place ; 
and I would suggest that you should make 
our apologies to your mistress, and say noth- 
ing more than that circumstances have hap- 
pened which oblige us to dispense with your 
services.” 

‘You have been considerate towards me, 
sir,’’ said Mrs. Jazeph, speaking quietly, and 
with a certain gentle dignity in her manner, 
‘and I will not prove myself unworthy of 
your forbearance by saying what I might 
say in my own defence.’? She advanced 
into the middle of the room, and stopped 
where she could see Rosamond plainly. 
Twice she attempted to speak, and twice her 
voice failed her. At the third effort, she 
succeeded in controlling herself. 

‘¢ Before I go, ma’am,”’ she said, *‘ I hope 
you will believe that I have no bitter feel- 
ing against you, for sending me away. I 
am not angry—pray remember always that 
I was not angry, and that I never com- 
plained.” 

There was such a-forlornness in her face, 
such a sweet, sorrowful resignation in every 
tone of her voice, during the utterance of 
these few words, that Rosamond’s heart 
smote her. 

‘* Why did you frighten me?”’ she asked, 
half relenting. 

‘* Frighten you? How could I frighten 
you? Ome! ofall the people in the world, 
how could J frighten you?” Mournfully 
saying these words, the nurse went to the 
chair on which she had placed her bonnet 
and shawl, and put them on. The landlady 
and the maid, watching her with curious 
eyes, detected that she was again weeping 
bitterly, and noticed with astonishment, at 
the same time, how neatly she put on her 
bonnet and shawl. The wasted hands were 
moving mechanically, and were trembling 
while they moved,—and yet, slight thing 
though it was, the inexorable instinct of 
propriety guided their most trifling actions 
still! 

On her way to the door, she stopped again 
at passing the bedside, looked through her 
tears at Rosamond and the child, struggled 
a little with herself, and then spoke her fare- 
well words. 

** God bless you, and keep you and your 
child happy and prosperous,” she said. ‘I 
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am not angry at being sentaway. If you 
ever think of me again, after to-night, please 
to remember that I was not angry, and that 
I never complained.’’ 

She stood for a moment longer, still weep- 
ing, and still looking through her tears at 


the mother and child; then turned away, 
and walked to the door. Something in the 
last tones of her voice caused a silence in the 
room. Of the four persons in it, not one 
could utter‘a word, as the nurse closed the 
door gently, and went out from them alone. 





Iron vs. Cannon Snot.—Experiments have 
recently been made at Woolwich, to test the 
power of resistance of timber lined with 4-inch 
iron plates—the combined materials being of the 
same thickness as the floating batteries con- 
structed during the late war; and also to test 
the durability and quality of iron plates manu- 
factured by rolling, as compared with iron 
turned out by the hammer. 

The target was an immense construction of 
timber, lined with 4-inch plates of iron of both 
descriptions; the total weight was 80 tons. 
Twenty-four rounds of 68 pounders were fired 
at this target with the following results: the 
first 14 rounds were fired at a distance of 600 
yards, and after the first few rounds the timber- 
work gave way in several directions. The last 
10 rounds were fired at a distance of 400 yards, 
and the work of destruction was consummated; 
the timberwork of the target was completely 
broken and splintered, and the plates of iron 
made by the rolling process were cut up and 
split, having apparently but little adhesion. 
The iron plates which had been made by the 
old process resisted the solid wrought iron shot 
much more successfully, and it was apparent 
that these plates possessed more adhesive power 
than the rolled plates. 

By the force of the cannonade the immense 
target was forced by the concussion several feet 
from the foundation or box on which it was 
placed. The last shot fired went completely 
through the target, timberwork and iron in- 
cluded. It was the subject of remark, by sev- 
eral practical men, that the principle of com- 
bining timber with iron plates was, no doubt, 
the best that could be at present adopted; but 
it was evident from these experiments that such 
plates must be improved upon before they could 
resist the concussion of repeated discharges of 
heavy shot. 





Tre Boarp or Worxs.—The appointment of 
a Government Commission to thoroughly investi- 
gate the great question of the London Sewerage 
has happily released us from the interference of 
the Board of Works, whose flounderings in the 
great dismal swamp of incompetence would have 
been ludicrous, but for an abiding dread that 
their ignorance might compromise the health of 
thousands. The first steps made by Government 
have been wisely ordered. A commission, ap- 
pointed by Sir Benjamin Hall, will consider the 
various plans of disposing of the sewerage 
hitherto proposed, and adopt the best; altering 
or modifying, as may seem advisable. It may 
well be supposed that the highest attainments 








are requisite for such a responsible undertaking, 
and this seems to have been duly considered in 
the selection made. The engineers (two civil 
and one military) whose names are mentioned 
are scientific men of very high professional re- 
pute, one of them being the president of the 
Institute of Civil Engineers. A separate com- 
mission is also appointed by the ‘Treasury to 
codperate with the one above-mentioned. Its 
object will be to determine how far the sewage 
may be made available for the purposes of ma- 
nure. In the selection of its members a wise 
discrimination has also been exercised. It will 
include the names of Dr. Southwood Smith; 
Professor Way, the well-known agricultural 
chemist; and Mr. Rawlinson, one of the members 
of the sanitary commission sent to the Crimea. 
Lord Portman is to be chairman, for which 
office he has important qualifications, both in 
his possessions and personally. 





APPLICATIONS OF PHoToGRAPHY. — Photo- 
graphy is beginning to be universally recognized 
asa necessary adjunct, wherever faithful and 
distinct representations of objects are needed. 
The most important proof of this which has 
been given of late is, that at Woolwich photo- 
graphic establishments have been attached to 
the three principal Departments of the Royal 
Arsenal, for taking representations of new 
patterns, improvements in guns, gun-carriages, 
fragments of burst guns, &c., and that a photo- 
graphic class has been opened at the Royal 
Artillery Institution for the instruction of the 
officers of the Royal Artillery and Engineers, 
under the superintendence of Mr. Mackinlay 
(Proof-Master to the Gun Factory), for practi- 
cal photography, and of Messrs. Abel and Blox- 
am, for Photographic Chemistry. It is needless 
to dilate upon the valuable aid which such an 
art in the hands of such men must and will 
lend to military science; and on the stores of 
fresh information as to countries and nations all 
over the world which will be gleaned by their 
means, when they return from foreign service 
with their portfolios filled (as they are sure to 
be) with lifelike images of every thing note- 
worthy, animate and inanimate. 

Another instance of this recognition of photo- 
graphy is contained in the announcement that 
copies of the photograph of the lunar mountain 
Copernicus, with its remarkable crater, made 
by the Abbé Secchi, have been obtained at the 
expense of the Royal Society, for the use of 
astronomers in this country engaged in observ- 
ing lunar phenomena. 
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From The Independent. 
DR. ELISHA KENT KANE. 


Few men have died so young whose death 
has produced so widespread and profound a 
sorrow as that of Dr. Kane. It might be 
said of him as Camden said of the gentle, 
earnest, gifted Philip Sydney—who also 
died in a noble service, and in the flush of 
manhood—‘ He was the great glory of his 
house, a great hope of his country, a bright 
ornament of mankind.”’ Born to ease and 
refinement, of a delicate physical structure, 
and in youth almost effeminate in manner, 
he asserted the superiority of intellect and 
will over both his physical organization and 
his social affinities, and gave himself to the 
service of science and of benevolence in the 
most hardy and perilous enterprises. Havy- 
ing — his education at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, he graduated in medicine 
in 1843, at the University of his native 
city, Philadelphia, being then only twenty- 
one years of age. An appointment in the 
navy as assistant-surgeon soon gave him 
the opportunity of visiting China in con- 
nection with the American embassy to that 
country. 

Touching at the Philippines, he made the 

rilous descent into the great crater of 

uzon, and gathered scientific treasures from 
its depths. This adventure, as he after- 
wards told a friend, kindled in him a passion 
for travel and discovery. He journeyed 
extensively in Egypt, Nubia, India, and 
Greece, everywhere encountering danger and 
privation in the pursuits of science. In 
these years of travel he was also disciplining 
his moral nature, and indurating his body 
for the great work of his life. 

Dr. Kane became known to his country- 
men through his graphic memoir of the first 
American expedition in search of Sir John 
Franklin. But it was the second expedition 
to the Arctic, which he devised and executed 
with such combined energy, patience, wis- 
dom, courage, and kindness, and whose 
story he told with such simple pathos, that 
brought him home to the hearts of Ameri- 
cans with mingled love and pride. 

There is a greatness that we admire, but 
feel that we cannot approach. There is a 
power of intellect, a force of will, to which 
we sometimes render an homage that ap- 
proaches to awe, but which kindles within 
us no responsive affection ;—like the gran- 
deur of the glacier and the berg, which, 
though flashing with auroral splendors, are 
still icy cold. But his was that moral 
greatness, which, while it commands the 
homage of the intellect, touches the deepest 
sensibilities of the heart. Every reader of 
his volumes feels that in him he has lost a 
brother. The rigors of our own winter have 
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led us to appreciate the severity of his; and 
as we have read by our firesides that modest 
and thrilling narrative, he has come in and 
sat with us asa guest, and we have taken 
him to our hearts asa friend and brother. 
How many households, though they have 
never looked upon his face, now feel that 
they mourn a friend. ’ 

Dr. Kane was a rare example of both the 
active and passive virtues. Prominent 
among these was a comprehensive yet prac- 
tical and minute benevolence. He hada love 
of science, a love of adventure, an honest 
desire for fame; but that which quickened 
his pulse and nerved his will for that grand 
enterprise to the North, was benevolence—a 
desire to recover the lost Franklin and his 
men; or, if they were no more, to bring 
back their remains, that these might rest in 
an honored grave. The cry of that noble 
woman of England—that cry of affection, 
of supplication, of faith, of hope—that 
stirred the generous heart of a New York 
merchant (Mr. Henry Grinnell), and led 
him to volunteer all that was needed for that 
enterprise ;—this it was that stirred Dr. 
Kane to volunteer for its accomplishment. 
And not only was this the grand motive of 
his enterprise, but we trace his benevolence 
most minutely in the whole record of that 
enterprise. His was emphatically that 
thoughtful kindness, which always carries 
with it the wants of others, which antici- 
pates those wants, which provides for them 
even in the minutest things and in the most 
unostentatious _~- 

Does he dispatch a little party to make an 
exploration for which he is for the present 
incapacitated by sickness ?—he ransacks his 
own private larder, and the last remnants 
of what friends had given him as a parting 
remembrance, go to cheer and comfort them 
on that expedition. Do they start out in 
the fierce cold and the deep night? it weighs 
upon him that they may mistake the way ; 
and, swift as the fleetest dogs can carry him, 
he is on their trail, and surprises them in 
their midnight halt. He is back to the 
ship the same night, and with them again 
at morning with new supplies. Do the 
tarry longer than his calculations? His 
delicate sensibilities tell him they are in 
danger ; he hurries to meet that half-frozen 
party on their return; and when at length 
they reach the cabin of the ship, bewildered, 
benumbed, and stricken down with disease, 
he is the first to be on his feet again, though 
hardly able to bear the weight of his own 
light, feeble body—because ‘‘ it was neces- 
sary for others that I should rise.’”’ Did a 
party differ from him in judgment and go 
away to seek their own fortunes, planning a 





return to the United States, and thus put- 
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ting in peril the whole enterprise? Weeks 
after does he learn from some roaming 
Esquimaux that these deserters are suffering 
and ready to perish? All his powers are at 
once at work to save them; and when at 
length they are brought back to the ship, 
not one word of reproach escapes his lips; 
he gives them the welcome of a brother, 
and vacates his own bunk for the comfort 
of the man who had led them away. When 
he is called to follow to the grave one of 
that little crew, what tender sensibility, 
what refined affection, what delicate benevo- 
lence does he exhibit in all the incidents of 
that trying scene ! 

Hardly less conspicuous than this trait of 
his character, was his self-reliance. This 
was indicated in a remarkable manner when 
he appeared before the Geographical Society 
in this city. With scientific accuracy hav- 
ing delineated upon the map the route he 
should follow, and having laid down his 
arguments, he said, ‘* Leaving our vessel at 
this spot, we shall proceed by sledges to this 
point, and then to that, and at length, 
rounding such a promontory, we shall come 
to the open sea, and there we will launch 
upon it.’’? Never boastful, his perfect self- 
reliance was based upon accurate study and 
a knowledge of his own tried powers. His 
was not that pride that disdains Providence ; 
but a self-reliance under Providence, and a 
confidence in that all-wise Ruler whom he 
80 frequently recognizes in his journal, and 
in the powers God had bestowed on him. 
How remarkably this trait appears through 
all the incidents of that fearful winter cam- 
paign, in providing for the wants of the 
crew, in carefully housing them, and in 
arranging for the anticipated journey of the 
spring. Once the ship takes fire. A few 
moments perhaps will consume their habita- 
tion and their provisions, and cut them off 
to perish in the cold. How quick and yet 
how quiet, how thoughtful, how wise, how 
decided, how earnest his plans to subdue the 
danger, and how instantly he conquers it! 
A deserter goes boastfully to some distant 
tribe of Esquimaux, putting in peril the 
safety of the crew by exhibiting his in- 
subordination, and breaking down the au- 
thority of the captain. He is off by night, 
over hummock and floe, eighty miles distant, 
in the stiff cold; and that rebel, twice his 
size, is presently before him, marching back 
obedient to the ship. A man who could 
undertake that enterprise alone, and carry 
it through successfully, had inward powers, 
and a consciousness of those powers, equal 
to any task that his country or the providence 
of his God might impose upon him. 

The passive virtue of a cheerful patience 
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character. Throughout all that journal, we 
do not find one trace of despondency—cer- 
tainly none for himself. If ever he was dis- 
heartened, it was in view of those whom he 
was now resolved to save. In the midst of 
perils and accumulated trials, we find him 
meekly and gratefully recording in his jour- 
nal, that amid all discomforts, they are more 
thankful for the blessings that remain. This 
quality enabled him to endure when all his 
comrades faltered, and made his presence like 
a sunbeam in their dingy cabin. 

Towards the close of the second winter, 
when every object of his expedition was 
baffled by disease when the search for 
Franklin and the exploration of the Polar 
Sea were finally abandoned, and whatever 
of ambition he might have had was crushed 
by repeated disappointment, we find him 
meekly giving thanks that he yet hasstrength 
to wash a scurvied limb, and to do the offices 
of a servant for his crew. 

The life of Dr. Kane was marked also by 
heroic principle. Devotion to duty was a 

rominent feature of his character. His 

abbaths in the Arctic were ‘ full of sober 
thought and wise resolve.’”? He maintained 
a steadfast faith in the blessing of God upon 
the great purpose of his mission, and in the 
consciousness. of duty met every trial with 
resolution. Of his personal religion we 
know nothing ; but his life is a noble record 
of the prime virtues of a Christian charac- 
ter. His death, occurring so soon after the 
events that had fixed upon him-the attention 
of the world, will serve the more deeply to 
impress the lessons of his character. 

e recall that first melancholy funeral 
from the cabin of the Advance; when, as 
Dr. Kane expresses it, ‘‘a rude but heart- 
full procession’? bore the body of the 
gallant Baker over broken ice to the observ- 
atory which they had piled up on the neigh- 
boring crag, and there encased it in ice to be 
preserved until the resurrection. 

Now that the commander, who then per- 
formed the sad offices of the grave, himself 
has fallen, no ‘ rude ’’ procession, but one 
long procession of the noble, the learned, 
the good, stretching from city to city, across 
the continent, and yet a ‘ heart-full proces- 
sion,’’ bears him to his early tomb. He 
died in a sunny clime, and will lie buried 
near his native city ; but he also will be em- 
balmed in the imperishable ice. Indeed, his 
records of the Arctic will be more permanent 
than the barriers of the Polar sea. The 

igantic bergs that threatened to crush his 

ittle ship, touched by the wand of summer, 
are loosed from their moorings, float away 
upon the trackless ocean, and dissolve into 
empty vapor. The rainbow glories that 
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returning sun, are quenched by the sugceed- 
ing night. But the character and deeds of 
Kane shall stand like the granite coast, 
which neither summer heats nor the cease- 
less waves of time dissolve ; and the halo 
that encircles his name, shall know no night 
forever. 

To this imperfect outline of his character 
we subjoin the eloquent tribute to Dr. Kane, 
by Rev. Dr. Hawks, President of the Amer- 
ican Geographical Society : 


‘* REMARKS OF THE REV. DR. HAWKS. 

‘*Gentlemen of the Society,—It becomes 
my sad duty, as your presiding officer, to 
bring to your notice the removal, by death, 
of one of our most distinguished associates. 
Our friend, Dr. Kane, is no more. I knew 
him intimately, and the strong bond of our 
personal friendship, while he lived, prompts 
me to solicit your indulgence if 1 depart 
from the formality of a mere official an- 
nouncement on this occasion, and render m 
brief and humble tribute to the worth of a 
man whom I greatly loved. In my observa- 
tion of human nature it has seldom fallen to 
my lot to meet a fellow-being possessed of 
more striking excellencies, or in whom there 
was a combination more rare of seemingly 
opposite qualities; in him, however, they 
were all harmoniously blended, and it was 
precisely this fact which made him to me an 
object of deep and affectionate interest. To 
a fine mind, inquiring and analytical, he 
added great industry ; and what he deemed 
worthy of study at all, he studied thor- 
oughly. The range of his attainments, too, 
was varied, and he had roamed largely over 
the widespread field of physical science. 
Both varied and accurate as were his attain- 
ments, there was a beautiful simplicity and 
modesty so blended with them, that no one 
ever could suspect him of feeling his superi- 
ority in learning over those with whom he 
mingled. He had not studied for ostenta- 
tious display, but for usefulness in his sta- 
tion. The strong trait in his character was 
his indomitable energy. In his small and 
feeble frame there was combined an iron 
will, a giant power of resolute purpose. 
Impulsive, ardent as he was by nature, one 
might have expected that his would be just 
the disposition to leap prematurely to con- 
clusions; but a very slight acquaintance 
soon proved that such was not his habit of 
mind. Rarely have I seen so much of im- 
pulsive warmth blended with the soberness 
of patient, laborious inquiry, and sound 
practical judgment, as in him. Thus, for 
instance, the strong conviction he had of the 
open Polar sea, which he lived long enough 
to discover, was founded on no hasty or 
happy guess. In conversations which he 
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held with me on the probabilities of its ex- 
istence, when our discussion turned entire] 

on scientific considerations, I found that he 
had reasoned out his conclusions by a chain 
of induction almost as strictly severe ag 
mathematical demonstration ; indeed, part 
of his process was mathematical. Before he 
sailed, he told me he was sure there was open 
water around the pole, and that if he lived 
to return, he hoped to be able to tell me he 
had seen it. He no more proceeded on con- 
jecture merely, than did Columbus in his as- 
sertion of the existence of our hemisphere, 
But with these intellectual traits, and with 
great personal intrepidity, he had a gentle- 
ness of heart as tender as a woman's, 
There was an overflowing kindliness in his 
soul which stirred up his benevolence to its 
lowest depths when he encountered human 
misery, whether of body or mind. -He 
spared not time, nor toil, nor money, to re- 
lieve it. I may not violate the sacred confi- 


Y|dence of private friendship under any cir- 


cumstances, and least of all when the grave 
has for a time sundered the ties which bound 
us as earthly friends together ; but were it 
lawful to speak all I know on this point, 
both as his almoner and adviser, I could 
move your generous sensibilities even to tears, 
by stories of as pure, disinterested, liberal, 
self-sacrificing efforts for others, as any it 
has been my lot to meet with in the records 
of human benevolence. Alas! my country- 
men, what is his early grave but a noble tes- 
timonial to his humanity? He is dead him- 
self, because he would snatch others from 
death. 

‘* Another remarkable trait in his charac- 
ter was the power he had of commanding 
and exercising an irresistible influence over 
men. You, Sir (Mr. H. Grinnell), can bear 
witness with me to this. You have seen him 
when, with gentle firmness, when love and 
resolution were both unmistakably present, 
and both marvellously blended—you have 
seen him encounter the unequivocal pur 
of insubordination and rebellion in the per- 
son of the enraged, reckless, and desperate 
seaman, who refuses obedience, and who pos- 
sessed a physical power that could have 
killed him witha blow. You have seen that 
light, frail frame, that, alas, now sleeps in 
death, approach with quick, firm step, and 
with no weapons but such as nature gives; 
he but fixes his keen eye on the offender, and 
the clear sound of his voice rings upon the 
ears, in no tone of passion or anger. He 
but talks, and there is some strange magic 
in his manner and his words ; for presently 
the tears begin to roll down the rugged, sun- 
burnt cheeks of the hardy seaman ; he has 
humanized him by some mysterious power 
made up of love and reason mixed. Rebel- 
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lion dies, and in its place is born a reverence 
and affection so deep, so devoted, that to the 
end of our dead friend's life, none love him 
better than the vanquished rebel. 

‘These were some of his qualities as a 
man. Of what he has done in the cause of 
science, and of our chosen department in 

rticular, there is but little need that I 
should speak. In a short career of but 
thirty-five years, he has left upon the times 
in which he lived his impress so indelibly 
stamped that science numbers him with her 
martyrs, and will not let his memory die. 
He has told, too, so beautifully and modestly 
the story of his last suffering pilgrimage in 
her cause, and that of benevolence, that his 
remembrance will be kept green in the land 
of our fathers as well as in our own ; for the 
English language is our common de 
and that which is registered in the literature 
of that tongue, I love to think, is destined 
to a long existence and wide diffusion on our 
globe. Had he done less in science, England 
would not forget him, for his benevolent 
heart led him to seek the relief of English- 
men, undismayed by the horrors and perils 
of an Arctic voyage ; but what he accom- 
plished in science secured to him the gener- 
ous tribute of acknowledgment and admira- 
tion from England’s scientific men. He 
received there the medal of our sister insti- 
tution, the Royal Geographical Society, her 
highest tribute to eminent service in geogra- 
phical discovery. 

‘¢ And as for ourselves, there is little dan- 
ger that we shall forget him. He was a 
noble specimen of man, and he was our 
countryman. Letters may yield a graceful 
tribute to his worth in language fitted to her 
mournful theme ; science may rear his mon- 
ument, and tell the world she weeps over 
one of her most gifted sons, and this is all 
right ; but there isa more touching tribute 
to his memory than either of these : 


‘** Affection shall tenderly cherish his worth, 
And memory deeply engrave it, 
Not upon tablets of brass or stone, 
But in those fond hearts where best ’twas 
known.’ ”? 





KANE. 
Diep 16TH Fepruary, 1857. 
Atort, upon an old basaltic crag, 
Which, scalped by keen winds that defend the 
Pole, 
Gazes with dead face on the seas that roll 
Around the secret of the mystic zone, 
A mighty nation’s star-bespangled flag 
Flutters alone. 
And underneath, upon the lifeless front 
Of that drear cliff, a simple name is traced; 
Fit type of him, who, famishing and gaunt, 
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Breasted the gathering snows, 

Clung to the drifting floes, 
By want beleaguered, and by winter chased, 
Seeking the brother lost amid that frozen waste. 
Not many months ago we greeted him, 
Crowned with the icy honors of the North. 
Across the land his hard-won fame went forth, 
And Maine’s deep woods were shaken limb by 


limb. 
His own mild Keystone State, sedate and prim, 
Burst from decorous quiet as he came. 
Hot Southern lips, with eloquence aflame, 
Sounded his triumph. Texas, wild and grim, 
Proffered its horny hand. The large-lunged 
West, 
From out its giant breast, 
Yelled its frank welcome. And from main to 


main, 
Jubilant to the sky, 
Thundered the mighty cry, 
Honor To Kane! 


In vain—in vain beneath his feet we flung 

The reddening roses! All in vain we poured 

The golden wine, and round the shining board 

Sent the toast circling, till the rafters rung 

With the thrice-tripled honors of the feast ! 

Scarce the buds wilted and the voices ceased 

Ere the pure light that sparkled in his eyes, 

Bright as auroral fires in Southern skies, 

Faded and faded. And the brave young heart 

That the relentless Arctic winds had robbed 

Of all its vita] heat, in that long quest 

For the lost Captain, now within his breast 
More and more faintly throbbed. 

His was the victory; but as his 

Closed on the laurel crown with eager clasp, 

Death launched a whistling dart; 

And ere the thunders of applause were done 

His bright eyes closed forever on the sun ! 

Too late—too late the splendid prize he won 

In the Olympic race of Science and of Art ! 


Like to some shattered berg that, pale and lone, 
Drifts from the white North to a Tropic zone, 
And in the burning day 
Wastes peak by peak away, 
Till on some rosy even 
It dies with sunlight blessing it; so he 
Tranquilly floated to a Southern sea, 
And melted into Heaven ! 


He needs no tears, who lived a noble life ! 
We will not weep for him who died so well; 
But we will gather round the hearth, and tell 
The story of his strife. 
Such homage suits him well; 
Better than funeral pomp, or passing bell ! 
What tale of peril and self-sacrifice ! 
Prisoned amid the fastnesses of ice, 
With Hunger howling o’er the wastes of snow! 
Night lengthening into months; the ravenous 
fl 


oe 
Crunching the massive ships, as the white bear 
Crunches his prey. The insufficient share 
Of loathsome food; 
The lethargy of famine; the despair 
Urging to labor, nervelessly pursued ; 





But with a rocky purpose in his soul, 


Toil done with skinny arms, and faces hued 
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Like pallid masks, while dolefully behind 
Glimmered the fading embers of a mind ! 
That awful hour, when through the prostrate 
band 
Delirium stalked, laying his burning hand 
Upon the ghastly foreheads of the crew. 
The whispers of rebellion, faint and few 
At first, but deepening ever till they grew 
Into black thoughts of murder : such the throng 
Of horrors round the Hero. High the song 
Should be that hymns the noble part he played ! 
Sinking himself—yet ministering aid 
To allaround him. By a mighty will 
Living defiant of the wants that kill, 
Because his death would seal his comrades’ fate; 
Cheering with ceaseless and inventive skill 
Those Polar winters, dark and desolate. 
Equal to every trial, every fate, 
He stands, until spring, tardy with relief, 





Unlocks the icy gate, 
And the pale prisoners thread the world once 


more, 
To the steep cliffs of Greenland’s pastoral shore 
Bearing their dying chief ! 


Time was when he should gain his spurs of gold 
From royal hands, who wooed the knightly 
state; 
The knell of old formalities is tolled, 
And the world’s knights are now self-conse- 
crate. 
No grender episode doth chivalry hold 
In all its annals, back to Charlemagne, 
Than that long vigil of unceasing pain, 
Faithfully kept, through hunger and through 
cold, 
By the good Christian knight, Exisna Kane ! 
yi Harpers’ Weekly. 





On THe CrrcunaTion or Sap.—At a recent 
meeting of the Phytological Club, held at their 
rooms, 17, Bloomsbury Square, a paper was 
read by Mr. Grundy, on the circulation of sap, 
of which the following is a summary. 

First, that the presence of alkaloids and other 
compounds in the bark prove the passage by 
that channel of elaborated sap from the leaves; 
it being assumed, that before the sap has reached 
the leaves, and there undergone assimilation, it 
is incapable of nourishing the plant. 

Secondly, that if a ring of bark be removed 
from a tree, the growth above the section pro- 
ceeds with increased vigor, whereas, below the 
wound, the growth as it were, stands still; the 
stem does not increase in size; and, in the pota- 
to, according to Mohl, no tubers are formed. 

Thirdly, and lastly, if the wood be removed, 
the greatest care being taken to avoid injuring 
the bark, the portion of the plant above the 
wound dries up and dies. 

The author considered that barks, generally 
speaking, were not richer in alkaloids, and 
other peculiar secretions, than the seeds, leaves, 
roots, &c. He showed that, from eighty plants 
in the Pharmacopeeia, the bark of fourteen only 
was officinal, and that only one of those yielded 
an officinal alkaloid. He considered the fact of 
seeds, which are not green, containing active 
secretions, as evidence that elaborated sap is 
not required for these compounds; descending 
sap being unable to reach the terminal portions 
of a plant. He thought that whatever view 
might be taken of sap movement, it should be 
applicable to all classes of plants, whereas the 
present view only applies to dicotyledons. 

He considered endosmose to be the cause of 
absorption of fluid by the roots, and its dis- 
tribution throughout the plant; that the sap 
travels through all cells in an upward direction 
more rapidly, and chiefly through the elongated 





appears to move most readily in an axial direc- 
tion, thus: the sap in the wood cells moves up- 
ward through them, that in the parenchyma 
cells through them, &c.; the lateral communica- 
tion between different tissues bearing a very 
small proportion to the perpendicular current. 
At the extreme points, and in green stems fur- 
nished with stomata, the lateral communication 
proportionately increases. There is no general 
descent of the sap. 





PaTHOLOGICAL PRESERVATION JaR.—At a 
recent meeting of the Medical Society of London, 
Dr. Richardson exhibited a jar for the tempo- 
rary preservation of pathological specimens in 
the fresh state. The plan is exceedingly simple 
and effective. The vessel or case, which may be 
made of metal, earthenware, or glass, consists 
of an outer cylinder, in which at the bottom 
there stands up a small glass tube for holding a 
piece of phosphorus. A little water also sur- 
rounds the tube to the depth of an inch or two. 
Covering the water and phosphorus is a perfo- 
rated stage, on which the specimen to be pre- 
served is placed. The last part consists of an 
inner cylinder, closed. at the top, and open at 
the bottom. This fits into the outer cylinder, 
the lower or open mouth dropping into the water 
at the bottom. When once fitted up, this jar 
will answer for a long time without trouble, the 
preparation has only to be placed on the stage, 
and the inner cylinder put over it: it will thus 
be preserved. The principle of preservation is 
simply owing to the fact that the animal -struc- 
ture is placed in a closed cylinder containing a 
piece of phosphorus. The phosphorus extracts 
the oxygen; the phosphoric acid formed is ab- 
sorbed by the water, and nitrogen only remains 
in contact with the specimen, the decomposition 
of which is thus necessarily stopped. The speci- 


cells, the rapidity being in inverse proportion to | mens should always be put into the jar in their 
. the thickness of their walls, and that the sap | fresh state. 
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Puysicatty he is a large, powerfully-built 
man ; indeed, neither physically, morally, 
nor politically, is there any thing. little 
about him. He is above six feet high, large 
limbed and of fair complexion, and, although 
past sixty years of age, still shows that he 
was in earlier days what the other sex, who 
must be allowed to decide in such matters, 
call a handsome man. He has the habit 
(that historians attribute to Alexander the 
Great) of holding his head somewhat in- 
clined to one side, and sometimes partially 
closing one eye, as if to prove, what was un- 
doubtedly the case during his mission in 
this country, that he could see a vast deal 
more with half an eye, than all our Minis- 
ters when they opened both theirs to the 
fullest extent, as they had to do more than 
once, if all tales be true, during the course 
of their ‘‘ transaction of business’? with 
Mr. Buchanan. He is hale and vigorous, 
of regular and active habits, and unexcep- 
tionable moral conduct ; conscientiously re- 
ligious, a Presbyterian, with more indul- 
gence for those of other creeds than is some- 
times found in persons of that persuasion ; 
kind-hearted, generous, and charitable, as 
many instances reported by those who know 
him will prove; much beloved ‘by relations 
and dependents; distinguished for great 
prudence and sagacity in making his deci- 
sions, and for firmness in their execution 
when taken. He has forethought and cool 
self-possession : is conservative in opinion 
and policy, and proves the soundness of his 
judgment by being favorable to the Consery- 
ative party in England. He has been heard 
to say more than once—* It is remarkable 
that the Conservative leaders and party in 
England have always been more inclined to 
be friendly with the United States than the 
Whigs.”’ (In this, by the way, he is not 
singular ; for we have ourselves heard a sim- 
ilar opinion expressed by other distinguished 
a No 

He has been from early life a successful 
lawyer in extensive practice. He has for 
years most ably filled the highest posts in his 
Government next to that of President, hay- 
ing been senator, secretary of state, envoy to 
St. Petersburg, &c., &e. 

He never was married,—an early and mu- 
tual attachment is spoken of by his friends, 
whose object was, by one of those terrible 
dispensations which certain steadfast natures 
never can forget, snatched from him. Like 
another distinguished American, Washing- 
ton Irving, who suffered a similar bereave- 
ment, he has remained faithful to the mem- 
ory of her whom he has lost. Although the 
private lives of men in high stations are con- 
sidered as belonging to the public domain, 
it would not, we think, be delicate to allude 
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more particularly, than by this slight no- 
tice, to the romantic circumstances attend- 
ant on this deep affliction in the outset of 
the career of Mr. Buchanan. What we have 
said suffices to show that no cold insensibility 
of character condemned him to celibacy. 

In manner Mr. Buchanan is courteous, 
and in conversation mild and deliberate, 
with a smack of the formality of the old 
school. His bearing ‘is calm and dignified, 
his temper and language under complete. 
control: although on occasions, when he 
has conceived that personal or official rye 
was intended, he has shown that though his 
parents were Irish, he can vindicate the 
claim of his family to a Scotch origin, by 
acting up to the motto, ‘* Nemo me impune’ 
lacessit.’ 

The opinion formed of Mr. Buchanan, in 
certain Ministerial circles in this country, 
was not favorable. Some of those high in 
office considered him as a sort of diplomatic 
hedgehog—violently prejudiced against Eng- ° 
land, hostile to her Government and people, 
and a thorough Philo-Russian. Those who 
saw most of him when here do not share in 
this opinion, and are far from anticipating 
the adoption of any such violent and explo- 
sivé measures as may possibly be predicated 
from the tenor of the Ostend manifesto. But 
the marked courtesies and flattering atten- 
tions showered upon him at St. Petersburg, 
not only within the precincts of the imperial 

alace, but by all the highest’ nobility of 
Rosia, may not unnaturally have rendered 
him alive to the contrast presented in this 
country, by the coldness he experienced 
from certain members of our aristocracy. 
He was, however, on very friendly terms 
with many persons of distinction here, and 
it certainly speaks in his favor, that those 
who knew him best liked him most; while, 
on the other hand, it must be allowed that 
certain members of our aristocracy, es- 
pecially some with whom he was brought in 
contact by his official position, regarded him 
much as Washington Irving describes the 
old Dutch families of New York to have 
looked upon the Yankees, ‘‘ with 
spect and abhorrence.” 

Americans have also informed us, that he 
left England with personal feelings of the 
deepest respect, admiration, and kindly es- 
teem for the highest personages in the 
realm ; but having lost much of sack fooee 
for those who compose the councils of our 
Government. : . 

Our own opinion, founded on that of some 
mime Americans, as to the future 
policy of Mr. Buchanan, is, that it will be 
eminently conservative, and that the more 
a similar policy is adopted by England, the 
more friendly will his relations be with our 
Government.—New Quarterly Review. 
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' From Household Words. 
WINTER, 

“A voice of weeping heard, and loud lament.’ 
Tue heath was brown upon a thousand hills, 
The rank weeds rotted in the,slender brooks; 
The plumy fern had wither’d to the root, 

And o’er-ripe hazels slipp’d their shrivell’d 
husks. 

The solemn woods—the deep and secret woods— 

Their closest thickets open to the sky, 

Now swayed their lean, lank branches drearily, 

And sang wild dirges for their summer prime. 

Then rose, with sough and swell, the sighing 
wind, 

And sweeping through the hollow forest glades, 

Snatch’d from the trembling boughs their few 
last leaves, 

And, building funeral-piles round root and log, 

Far in the distance died with hollow moan, 

There grew upon the air a doleful voice; 

A mournful wail, a melancholy cry; 

As from some potent spirit sorely wrung 

By loth submission to unkindly fate : 

A mournful cry which every hill and vale 

Re-echo’d drearily with added grief. 

Then floated through the sky a noble form, 

Yet somewhat wan and pale, A radiant form, 

Though half his rays were veil’d in clinging 
mist; 

His eyes were hidden by his trembling hands, 

And his fair head droop’d on his mighty breast, 

While from his lips there came the same sad cry, 

Tremulous, wild, uncertain, full of woe. 

*©Q I am failing, failing day by day : 

My strength wanes fast, and all my cherish’d 
beams 

Have-faded to a wan and feeble gleam. 

Where is my russet mantle tipp’d with gold, 

The robe I wore upon the morning hills? 

Fallen from my shoulders! For the subtle 


mist, 
The vapor chill, the yellow glaring fog, 
Now wreathe around me, and I seem to men 
An angry, boding meteor, red as blood. 


*¢ Where is the splendor of my noonday prime, 
That bathed the silent hills and dreamy woods 
In welling waves of clear and golden light ? 
Where is the kingly garb I wore at eve, 
Deep-dyed with purple and a crimson hue, 
The flush of pride at my own loveliness ? 
Gone! gone! And, in their stead, the insolent 
clouds— 
Who some few courses since did quake and flee, 
Lest haply they should feel my meanest ray— 
Now stain my beauty with their jealous breath, 
And shoot such shafts of rain before my face 
That I grow blind, and grope amid the heavens, 
And journey on in gloom, and doubt, and fear. 
I feel 'the coming of ,mine ancient foe; 
He whom in early spring my golden darts 
Smit to the death, and drove, all weak and faint, 





To seek the covert of his desert caves. 

But these, his ministers—the mist, the fog, 

The binding clouds, the rain, the hal, the 
snow, 

The nor’-wind shrieking from the far-off hills, 

Wet with the breath of lonely waterfalls— 

Are gent to chase me from my rightful throne, 

And o’er my kingdom throw a funeral-pall ! 

Now must I seek me out some other clime, 

Where Winter never comes with chilly breath, 

And leave this pleasant land I love so well 

A prey to bitter frost and long keen nights !’’ 


He passed away. Then, for a little space, 

Was silence, and [ listen’d hush‘d in awe, 

Till from fair Nature’s deepest shrine there 
came ; 

Sweet voices, very sad and sorrowful, 

That cried, ‘‘ Our joy is fled !’’ Atween the 
trees 

And all across the plains they wailed low. 

Through the dim mountain-clefts, around the 
crags, 

Drear moanings went, that swoon’d adown the 
vales; 

And the sheer cataract, leaping lost in spray, 

Gave answer mournfully, ‘* Our joy is fled ! ’’ 

Shrill blew the wind, and smote the haggard 


woods 

Till every naked bough rocked to and fro, 

And rattled serely, as the bones of one 

Long wasted by disease who nears his death. 

A gloomy shadow fell; the air grew dense; 

The distant hills loom’d high and strangely 
near; 

Then, from the north, va8t shapes of boiling 
mist 

Came surging o’er the sky; and straight the 
scene 

Lost in a moment all familiar look. 

Now high, now low, the eddying masses roll’d, 

Pile heap’d on pile in wild confusion blent, 

Filling with dim dismay the vault of heaven. 

Down whirl’d with giddy round the flakes of 
snow}; 

Then sounded loud and shrill the sleety wind; 

For they were herald ministers of him 

Before whose coming fled that glorious form. 

And now he came—the dreaded one—all hoar, 

In mantle, black with thunder-clouds, array’d; 

A thousand storms deep-scarr’d upon his brow; 

His frozen locks fierce shaking through the air, 

And in his eyes the gleam of frost-night stars, 

That whevesoe’er it fell brought deadly chill. 

The swiftest fountain stood a shaft of ice; 

The fleetest brook flow’d still and silently; 

The earth giew rigid as a seven days’ corse ! 

Again tho: e melancholy voices cried, 

‘Our woe is come! Our woe—our woe is 

_ come!’? 

And I, too, mourn’d, and knew ’twas Winter 

come, ; 
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